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THE PLACE OF 


DAG. TRON FIP 


AK TREES grow from acorns—and nothing else. The vast 

system of cast iron underground mains in America is the 
outgrowth of a water main constructed in France 274 years 
ago with cast iron pipe and still in service. Nothing else, before 
or since, has demonstrated equal economy and long life as a 
material for underground mains. 

If you want proved long life and low maintenance cost that 
result from chective resistance to corrosion—assured safety 
margins for impact, beam load and crushing stresses—and per- 
manently tight joints—then you will agree that nothing takes 
the place of cast iron pipe. Some materials meet some of these 
requirements but only cast iron pipe meets them all. 


Look for the “Q-Check™ registered trade mark. 
Cast iron pipe is made in diameters from 


1'4 to Bf inches 
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THE CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, THOMAS F. WOLFE, RESEARCH ENGINEER, 
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More 


R eveztse 


“Flow 
Results 


Tue second Semet-Solvay Re- 
verse Flow Water Gas installa- 
tion to go into service was an 
8-ft. machine, with backrun, 
located in New England and 
rebuilt for the process. This 
was the first machine of this 
type to be equipped for heavy 
oilenrichment and reforming. 

The tabulations at the right 
give the averages of operating 
results, calculated from two 
different periods. 

We confidently believe, 
from the versatility shown by 
the Reverse Flow Water Gas 
process to date, that it is des- 
tined to replace so-called 
“standard” operation. Reverse 
Flow improves results in nu- 
merous ways to achieve econ- 
omies and reduce costs. It 
will pay you to investigate its 
benefits for your own plant. 


SEMET-SOLVAY 
ENGINEERING 


Engineers 


40 RECTOR ST. 
































GAS OIL HEAVY OIL 
31 Number of Days of Operation 14 
18 main. Average Operating Hours per Day 4 min. 
102,960 Average Total Make Cu. Ft. per Hour 89,670 
98.98 Fuel ——— ‘aq M. C.F.— 15.25 
2.72 Oil Average—Gallons per M. C.F. 4.87 
534 Average B.T.U. Finished Gas 534 
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AT ANNAPOLIS MAGIC CHEF SCORES AGAIN 


e This giant, streamlined, stainless steel 
MAGIC CHEF was recently installed 


in historic Bancroft Hall at the United 
States Naval Academy. It is operated by 
twenty-seven cooks to feed twenty-three 


hundred midshipmen. 


This unit weighs over sixteen tons, with more 
than a ton of stainless steel used for its glis- 


tening enclosed body and elevated shelves. 
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LARGEST 
‘HEAVY DUTY 
RANGE EVER 
BUILT 


Magic Chef fills all Heavy Duty cooking 
needs. Suitable equipment for the smallest 
lunchroom to the largest hotel or institution. 


Why not let one of our consulting specialists 
come and talk over your cooking problem? 
From his knowledge and experience he is 
able to offer suggestions to help you—with- 
out either cost or obligation on your part. 


Just drop a line or phone our nearest branch. 


Beyond the gas mains use Magic Chef with Pyrofax tank gas (east of Rockies). 
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STOP CAST-IRON JOINT LEAKAGE 


the Inexpensive Way 


with CARBOSEAL ANTI-LEAK 


Trade- Mark 


HE use of Carboseal anti-leak has 
become a routine procedure in 

the maintenance programs of over 200 
gas companies. Many utilities have 
completely treated their entire distri- 
bution systems. Nation-wide experi- 
ence indicates that the average cost of 
Carboseal anti-leak required per mile 
of 3-inch equivalent cast-iron main is 
under $100. Savings in terms of gas 
formerly lost have shown returns of 
49 to 500 per cent on the investment. 
Carboseal anti-leak corrects leakage 
in dry-gas distribution systems by per- 
manently moistening and swelling the 
jute in cement or lead-caulked bell and 
sp*zot joints. Joints treated five years 
ago, and in contact with dry gas since 


then, remain 100 per cent tight on the 


soap test. Meter tests made on cast-iron 
mains, where no services were con- 
nected, showed complete elimination 
of leakage after Carboseal anti-leak 
treatment. Tests on mains with con- 
nected customers showed leakage 
reductions from 50 to 95 per cent 
after this treatment. In general, any 


remaining leakage was in the services. 


From 2,000 to 5,000 feet of main a 
day can be treated without interrupt- 
ing gas service. Carboseal anti-leak 
contains no volatile diluents which 
evaporate, and costs much less to apply 
than other lasting methods of stopping 
cast-iron joint leakage. 

For further information write for 
Carboseal anti-leak bulletins which 


will be gladly sent without obligation. 





CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 


30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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GU! CUNTRUL 


Only your meter history records, logically 
classified for comparative performance, can 
show how modern your meters are... the 
itemized cost of maintained accuracy in 
gas measurement... the information 
needed to evaluate the actual return on your 


naLchiciame lol itel a 


The advances which persistent research has 
made in the scientific knowledge of gas 
measurement mo laloMmial-tiamele)olilachilelameia 
the developinent of American meters . 

make today’s meter standards new stand- 


ards in the low cost of MAINTAINED accuracy. 
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Range Drive with Dealers’ Aid 
Succeeds in Dull Season 





F ANY more were required to 
show its effectiveness than the 
article which appeared in the 
JouRNAL last month about the dealer 
cooperation plan of the Central Hud- 
son Gas & Electric Corporation, the 
success of the kitchen heating gas 
range campaign, conducted last win- 
ter, would appear to be conclusive. 
No one needs to refer to business 
activity statistics to recall that busi- 
ness conditions during the first quar- 
ter of 1938 were not as good as 
they were during the first quarter 
of 1937. These kitchen heating 
gas ranges were sold to families of 
the type who buy 500 pounds of coal 
at a time for cash. Reference to 
last month’s article about the dealer 
cooperation plan gives the informa- 
tion in regard to how dealers in the 
territory of this company buy their 
ranges and other gas appliances di- 
rectly from the manufacturers. The 
gas company does not even. whole- 
sale appliances. 

Taking all these things into con- 
sideration, the fact that business 
conditions were bad, that the com- 
pany, apparently, has little or no con- 
trol over appliance sales, that the 
campaign was conducted to appeal to 
the low income class of customers, 
one could hardly expect much of an 
increase in the sale of appliances 


above the record for the previous 
vear. However, during the first 
quarter of 1938 a hundred more 


ranges were sold than during the 
first quarter of 1937. 


Four Ranges Featured 

The ranges used in this campaign 
were the Glenwood, Estate, Vulcan 
and Quality which were considered 


by 
j. E. Bullard 


the makes which best suited the 
conditions of the campaign. Ther- 
mostatic controls were not installed. 
These ranges were installed in homes 
where it has been customary to de- 
pend largely upon the kitchen coal 


TWO NICKELS 
A DAY— 





W3ll Drive Kitchen Cold away — 
With a HEATING GAS RANGE 


For full information visit the stores 
of the Gas Range Dealers . . . 
or the Central Hudson showroom. 


range to heat all the rooms. At 
night the fire in the range would 
just naturally go down. With ther- 
mostatic control, these customers 
would be inclined to use much more 
heat than in the past. In a good 
many cases they would not turn 
down the thermostat at night. The 









result would be that gas heating in 
the kitchen would prove much more 
expensive than coal heating, not so 


much because it cost more to heat 
with gas as to the fact that so much 
more heating would be done. Where 
no thermostats are installed, the con- 
sumer is inclined to control the fire 
in much the same manner he did 
with coal, with the result that the 
heating cost does not go up to any 
great degree when gas replaces coal. 

During this campaign, a thorough 
trial was made of the prepayment 
range meter. Collections on about 
half of the ranges sold were made 
through them. The results were so 
satisfactory that it is planned to use 
them to a greater and greater de- 
gree. Among the advantages is that 
the customer never gets behind in 
making payments. 

The customer finds it much more 
convenient and far easier to pay for 
the range through a meter because 
money does not have to be saved up. 
Very small payments can be made 
through the meter and one does not 
even have to leave the kitchen to 
make them. In fact, the meter ap- 
pears to be ideally suited to sales 
of this tvpe and practically all col- 
lection difficulties are eliminated. It 
becomes largely a matter of the col- 
lector visiting the home at regular 
intervals, taking the money out of 
the meter and giving the customer 
credit for the total. 


The Advertising Used 

During this campaign, the Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric Corporation 
used four 60 inch newspaper ad- 
vertisements in January, four of the 
same size in February and two in 
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Win a GAS RANGE ---Enter this Contest! 














Cne of the contests run in the “Gas znd Electric Family News, 


March. One of these, however, 
dealt with house heating and not 
merely with kitchen heating. The 
company also featured the kitchen 
heating gas ranges in its house or- 
gan, the Gas & Electric Family News. 
For example, the January issu 
showed pictures of these ranges in 
seven different homes. In the case of 
one home photographs taken before 
and after installation were used. 

There was also a picture of the 
prepayment meter with the caption 
“BANK. Here is the way you may 
pay for a heating gas range... 
on the Daily Savings Plan. You 
simply drop two nickels each day 
in this thrift device which is at- 
tached to the range. It’s fun to hear 
the nickels drop!” 








What fuel do you use for cooking? 
About how old is your range? 
How is your kitchen heated ? 

How do you heat water? 

Name 

Address 

City 


your entry eligible in the prize contest. 


FILL IN THIS COUPON AND ATTACH IT 
TO YOUR ANSWER TO THIS PUZZLE 


This coupon must be completely filled in to make 


If you use gas in your home you can enter 
this contest. Here’s your chance to win a new 
gas range! 

In each of four cities—Newburgh, Kingston, 
Beacon and Poughkeepsie—for the most orig- 
inal answer to this Gas Range Puzzle, we will 
award a range of the same style and quality 
as the ones pictured in this paper. 

Here is all you have to do— 

Fill in the empty squares on the front of the 
range with any number from 1 to 12 so 
that each row from left to right, and from 
top to bottom, and the two diagonal rows 
from corner to corner, each add up to 21. 

That makes eight rows of figures all giving 
the same answer, 21. 

Don’t use any figures more than once. 

There are six prizes for each city! 

FIRST PRIZE—For the solution presented in 
the most original manner—A new gas range. 

SECOND PRIZE—$10.00 credit towards the 
purchase of any gas appliance. 

THIRD PRIZE—$5.00 credit towards the pur- 
chase of any gas appliance. 


FOURTH, FIFTH, AND SIXTH PRIZES— 








Four dealers advertised in this 1s- 


sue. Glenwood, Quality, Vulcan and 
Estate ranges were featured in these 
advertisements. The dealers also 


used newspaper space liberally in 
featuring the campaign, and empha- 
sized the fact that liberal allowances 
were made for old ranges. As a 
matter of fact, so much newspaper 
idvertising was used, even though 
that of the company was limited, that 
all through the campaign period no 
person could pick up any issue of 
the local newspaper of his city with- 
out seeing some advertisement fea- 
turing kitchen heating gas ranges 
ind the ease with which they could 
be bought. All of this was in spite 
of the fact that advertising by the 


$1.00 each in cash. 


the picture house organ of Central Hudson G-s and E!ectric Corporation. Win- 
ners were announced in company show window. 


company was limited. In addition to 
the fact that apart from the two 
nickels a day needed to pay for the 
range, it costs less than two cents 
an hour to heat the kitchen. The 
exact estimated cost in this territory 
is 1.7 cents an hour. 

One difficulty experienced in this 
campaign was slow deliveries due to 
strikes in the plants of the manufac- 
turers. This was just one more han- 
dicap added to the others. Yet the 
dealers were able to make effective 
displays in the windows and on the 
floors of the local offices of the com- 
pany. Due to the efforts put forth, 
the campaign proved a greater suc- 
cess than could have been expected 
under the circumstances. 





Kitchen before heating range 


was installed and the same kitchen after installing the new range. 
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Sales of Gas Increased 

The value of the campaign, from 
a gas sales point of view, is indicated 
by the fact that the consumption of 
the consumers who bought kitchen 
heating ranges jumped from an aver- 
age of $39.20 a year to $54.33 or an 
increase of a little more than 38.5 
per cent during a period of poor 
business conditions. A study made 
of 217 consumers showed an increase 
of a total average of 23 Mcu. ft. 
per customer per year. 

The success of this campaign was 
due partly to the number of dealers 
who took an active and energetic 
part in it. The reason, in many 
cases at least, that they were so ac- 
tive was because the salesmen of 
the company were doing all they 
could to maintain the enthusiasm of 
every dealer at as high a point as 
possible. These salesmen made calls 
on the consumers to help the dealers, 
but every range was sold through 
dealers and every dealer bought his 
ranges from the manufacturer or 
jobber and not through the gas com- 
pany. The financing was _ done 
through a financing company or by 
some other method the dealer worked 
out for himself. 

The company did plan the cam- 
paign. Then, it sold the idea to the 
dealers. It cooperated with the deal- 
ers in helping them with their in- 
dividual selling plans. Also, it does 
the collecting for the finance com- 
pany and, of course, collects the 
money from the payment meters 
used. 

This campaign added substantially 
to the gas consumption of the com- 
pany and converted into profitable 
users many who previously had been 
close to or below the point of profit- 
able service. All of this was done at 
an extremely low cost per thousand 
cubic feet of added load. The deal- 
ers made a profit on the ranges they 
sold and made this profit during an 
extremely dull period, so they are 
happy about it all. 


Dealers’ Support Won 

The secret of the effectiveness of 
this campaign, however, lies in the 
work the salesmen did with the deal- 
ers and which they have been doing 
for the decade during which the com- 
pany has been turning the selling of 
appliances over to the dealers but 
helping them to sell more and more. 

Without the active and the trained 
effort of the gas company salesmen, 
working with and helping the deal- 
ers, spurring them on in every way 
possible to greater and more inten- 
sive effort, such a camnaign could 
not have been anvthing like the suc- 
cess it proved to be. Without the ad- 





Room heating range equipped with meter as used in the campaign. 


vertising of the dealers, the company 
would have had to use more than 
four 60 inch advertisements in the 
newspapers during January and Feb- 
ruary to bring the ranges to the at- 
tention of prospective purchasers. 
Also, without the efforts the company 
salesmen directed toward the deal- 
ers, it is very doubtful, indeed, if as 
many of them would have used as 
much space as they did. 

It was a case of selling the idea 
to the dealers, of arousing their en- 
thusiasm for it but not stopping 
there. It was necessary to keep up 
their courage, to keep them enthused, 
to keep them actively pushing the 


Range Campaign In St. Petersburg, Fla. 


A range selling campaign was con- 
ducted in St. Petersburg, Fla., with city 
employees participating in an effort to 
eliminate at least part of the seasonal 
drop in gas consumption the city experi- 
ences during the summer. The gas plant 
there is municipally operated. 

The campaign put into effect among 


Sundial af Dealer | 





sale of these ranges throughout the 
campaign. What was accomplished 
was just one more piece of evidence 
that the plan used by the company 
is effective and that it costs less to 
increase gas sales through the work- 
ing of this plan than when they are 
increased by the older methods em- 
ployed by gas companies. However, 
a gas company which has placed the 
selling of gas appliances in the hands 
of the dealers will fail in its efforts 
if it does not employ salesmen to 
stimulate the work of the dealers 
just as it will if it tries to sell ap- 
pliances direct without employing 
salesmen. 


city employees a plan giving to em- 
ployees a bonus for leads which result 
in equipment sales. Leads are turned over 
to dealers. The campaign in St. Peters- 
burg was concentrated on ranges, consid- 
ered the most feasible equipment for 
increasing summer load there. The cam- 
paign closed July 23, and employees re- 
ceived a $2.50 bonus for each lead 
resulting in a sale 

Robert L. Piper, recently appointed 
new-business manager for the city, out- 
lined the following as selling points for 
the employee-salesmen : 

Special terms and prices; gas ranges 
are faster; more economical; modern in 
every way; cool when used properly; 
absolutely dependable at all times; give 
the greatest variations in heat; there are 
no heavy installation costs; down pay- 
ments as low as $5.00; consumption of 
gas keeps taxes down. 
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ervice Commission 
Jurisdiction 


Citations Illustrate Attitude of Courts 
This Important Subject 


On 


HE higher courts have consis- 

tently held that if a producer, 

seller or distributor of gas does 
intra-state business it is under the 
jurisdiction of the Public Service 
Commission and can be compelled 
to file with the Commission its sched- 
ules of rates and its rules as to terms 
and conditions for the sale and dis- 
tribution of gas. 

Therefore, considerable contro- 
versy has existed from time to time 
when, and under what exact circum- 
stances, distribution and sale of gas 
is inter-state business over which a 
Public Service Commission has no 
jurisdiction. 

First, it is important to know that 
inter-state business is where gas is 
sold and distributed by a seller in one 
state to a purchaser in another state. 
In other words, inter-state business is 
that business transacted between citi- 
zens, corporations or firms located 
in different states. 

However, dependable  informa- 
tion may be imparted to readers 
through a review of actually decided 
leading cases better than mere ex- 
planations. For this reason we shall 
discuss several most important and 
interesting higher court cases, with 
citations recorded. 

In the leading case of State v. 
Public Service Commission, 205 
S.W. 36, 18 A.L.R. 754, the court 
said: 

“Tt is enough to say that, in de- 
termining whether a cerporation is 
or is not a public utility, the im- 
portant thing is, not what its char- 
ter says it may do, but what it ac- 
tually does.” 

In other words, irrespective of ap- 
parent methods of transacting busi- 
ness, the courts will look through 


By 
Leo T. Parker 


obscurities when deciding whether or 
not a gas company is a public utility. 


Distribution Through Agents 
An important point of the law is 


that when a gas company 
distributes gas from one 


sells or 
state into 
another, through its agent, then it 
transacts intra-state business. There- 
fore, in manv controversies the im- 
portant question is: Is the seller of 
gas in a foreign state an agent of 
the distributor ? 

Various higher courts have held 
that where a utility makes a con- 
tract with an affiliated company. the 
burden is on the utility to establish 
the fairness and reasonableness of 
such contract. These courts did not 
discuss the question of agency, but 
simply held that where one corpora- 


tion controls another corporation 
through stock ownership, then the 
two companies are not dealing at 


arm’s length with each other. and in 
making contracts that might affect 
the rates the public must pav to the 
utilitv, it has the burden to show 
that such contracts are reasonable. 
In the recent case of Davton Power 
& Light Co. v. Public Utilities Com- 
mission, 292 U.S. 290. the Supreme 
Court of the United States reaf- 
firmed that doctrine. And in another 
Western Distributing Co. v. 
Kansas Public Service Commission. 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States said: 


case 


“Even so. the burden of proof 
was on the buver of the gas to show 
that in these transactions with the 
affiliated seller the nrice was no 
hicher than would fairlv be pav- 
able in a regulated business by a 
buver unrelated to the seller and 
dealing at arm’s length.” 


On the other hand, in the case 
of Houston v. Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., 259 U. S. 318, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
said: 

“Under the circumstances dis- 
closed in the evidence, the fact that 
the American Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Company controlled the 
Company (Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company) and the Western 
Electric Company by stock owner- 
ship is not important beyond requir- 
ing close scrutiny of their dealings 
to prevent imposition upon the com- 
munity served by the Company.” 


Must Prove Agency 


The legal effect of this law, estab- 
lished by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, is that notwithstand- 
ing the close relationship of corpo- 
rations the agency must be proved, 
otherwise the distributor legally is 
transacting inter-state business and, 
therefore, it is not under jurisdiction 
of the Public Service Commission 
and it cannot be compelled to file 
with the Commission its schedules 
of rates and its rules as to terms 
and conditions for the sale and dis- 
tribution of gas. 


What Is Agency? 


It is a well established law that 
if relations exist which will consti- 
tute an agency, it legally is an agency, 
whether the parties understand it to 
be or not. Their private intention 
will not affect it. Moreover, it is 


not essential that any actual contract 
should subsist between the parties or 
that compensation should be expected 
by the agent; and while the rela- 








tion, in its full sense, invariably 
arises out of a contract between the 
parties, yet the contract may be either 
expressed or implied. 


For example, in the leading case 
of State Cities Service Gas Co. v. 
Public Service Commission, 85 S.W. 
890, it was disclosed that the Cities 
Service Gas Company, a Delaware 
Corporation, is distributing gas to 
consumers located in the cities in 
Missouri through the Kansas City 
Gas Company; St. Joseph Gas Com- 
pany; Joplin Gas Company; Car- 
thage Gas Company; and Webb 
City & Cartersvills Gas Company. 
The Public Service Commission of 
Missouri contended that the Cities 
Service Gas Company transacted 
intra-state business in producing, 
gathering and selling natural gas, 
produced and gathered in Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Kansas, and trans- 
ported by it through its pipe lines 
into Missouri. The common stock of 
the Cities Service Gas Company, ex- 
cept qualifying shares held by the di- 
rectors, was owned by the Empire 
Gas & Fuel Company, the common 
stock of which is owned by the Cities 
Service Company. The Public Serv- 
ice Commission further held that the 
Cities Service Gas Company should 
file its schedule of rates and comply 
otherwise with certain rules and reg- 
ulations 


During the trial the Public Serv- 
ice Commission proved that the Gas 
Service Company owned the common 
stock of the Kansas City Gas Com- 
pany, Carthage Gas Company, Jack- 
son County Light, Heat & Power 
Company, Joplin Gas Company, St. 
Joseph Gas Company, Ozark Dis- 
tributing Company, and Webb City 
& Carterville Gas Company. The 
entire capital stock of the Gas Serv- 
ice Company was owned by the Cities 
Service Company. The common 
stock of the Springfield Gas & Elec- 
tric Company was owned by the Fed- 
eral Light & Traction Company, 
which company was controlled by 
Cities Service Company. In other 
words, the Cities Service Company 
owned and controlled all these com- 
panies, including the Cities Service 
Gas Company. 

In view of these facts and also 
of interlocking of the boards of di- 
rectors of the Gas Service Company, 
the Cities Service Gas Company and 
the distributing companies, the Pub- 
lic Service Commission held that the 
Cities Service Gas Company was 
transacting intra-state business in 
Missouri. 

On the other hand, the Cities 
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Service Gas Company argued 
(1) that the distributing companies 
are not its agent in the sale and dis- 
tribution of industrial gas to consum- 
ers in cities of Missouri; (2) that 
it is not engaged in intra-state busi- 
ness by directly selling and distrib- 
uting industrial gas to consumers in 
Missouri. 


Status of An Agent 


The Cities Service Gas Company 
had no written contract with most of 
the distributing companies, and there 
was no correspondence indicating the 
terms or conditions of a contract, but 
the Public Service Commission held 
that the various distributing com- 
panies actually were agents of the 
Cities Service Gas Company and not 
independent purchasers of gas from 
the Cities Service Gas Company par- 
ticularly in view of the above men- 
tioned relationship of the Cities Serv- 
ice Gas Company with the distributor 
companies, and also because the 
Cities Service Gas Company fixed 
the price for which the distributing 
companies should sell gas to indus- 
trial consumers. In fact the evi- 
dence showed that the Cities Serv- 
ice Gas Company and the distrib- 
uting companies made an arrange- 
ment by which the latter would so- 
licit contracts with industries and 
to submit each contract to the Cities 
Service Gas Company. The con- 
tracts were in writing and signed by 
the purchasers and the distributing 
companies. The Cities Service Gas 
Company was not a party to the con- 
tracts. If the contracts were ap- 
proved by the Cities Service Gas 
Company, it furnished to the dis- 
tributing companies the quantity of 
gas required under the contract, at 
a price to the distributing company 
of 31% cents per thousand cubic feet 
less than the price stipulated in the 
written contract with the industry. 
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The Cities Service Gas Company de- 
livered the gas at the city gate to 
the distributing company the same 
as it delivered domestic gas. The 
evidence shows that the distrbuting 
companies were responsible to the 
industry for the service, that the 
Cities Service Gas Company was 
paid for all gas that came through 
the meter at the city gate, which in- 
cluded gas that leaked out of the 
mains of the distributing company. 


It is interesting to know that the 
higher court reversed the Public 
Service Commission’s decision and 
held that the Cities Service Gas 
Company was not transacting intra- 
state business and therefore it was 
not under the jurisdiction of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Missouri. 
This court said: 


“The fact that the Cities Service 
Gas Company fixed the price at 
which industrial gas is sold by the 
Kansas City Gas Company does not 
of itself create the relation of agency. 
It has many times been held that 
the vendor has a right to fix the price 
at which the vendee may sell the 
merchandise. But here the sale of 
gas is in wholesale quantities, not to 
consumers, but to distributing com- 
panies for resale to consumers in 
numerous cities and communities in 
different states. The transportation, 
sale and delivery constitute an un- 
broken chain, fundamentally inter- 
state from beginning to end, and of 
such continuity as to amount to an 
established course of business.” 


Implied Law 


It is a well-established rule of the 
law of sales that, where there is noth- 
ing indicating a contrary intent, the 
delivery of the possession of gas op- 
erates to pass title; and that in the 
ordinary sale on credit title to the 
gas passes on delivery. This is ele- 
mentary. 


The passing of title to gas indi- 
cates that the purchaser is mot an 
agent of the seller. This point of 
the law is assumed unless convincing 
testimony is introduced to the con- 
trary. In other words, in absence 
of contradictory testimony, delivery 
of gas implies that title to the gas 
passes to the one who receives it and 
that the latter is not an agent of the 
seller. For variations of the law 
on this subject see the following 
cases. Gallatin Natural Gas Co. v. 
Public Service Commission, 256 P. 
373; Chicago v. Minnesota, 247 U.S. 
490; and United States v. Reading, 
253 U.S. 26. 
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ONE BILLION CU. FT. DAILY 


California's Natural Gas Output in 1937 is 95.5% 
Utilized; 55.8% by Utilities; Year Saw Deeper 
Drilling, New Wells Opened 


a HE net production 
HOf natural gas in 
# California during 
Hthe year 1937 to- 
#taled more thar: 
aa three hundred fii 4 - 
seven billion cubic 
feet, an increase of one and seven- 
tenth per cent over the 1936 figure. 
Of this amount, only sixteen billion 
cubic feet, or four and one-half per 
cent, was blown to the air and wasted 
in the fields, as compared with twen- 
ty-four billion cubic feet, or seven 
per cent, in 1936. 

The source of this natural com- 
modity consists of forty-one fields, 
thirty-four of which produce oil and 
“casing-head gas” and seven of which 
produce “dry gas” alone. 

The former include Brea-Olinda, 
Coyote, Dominguez, El Segundo, 
Huntington Beach, Inglewood, Long 
Beach, Montebello, Playa del 
Rey, Potrero, Richfield, Rosecrans- 
Athens, Santa Fe Springs, Seal 
Beach, Torrance, and Wilmington, 
in the Los Angeles Basin area; Cap- 
itan, Elwood, Rincon-Padre Canyon, 
Santa Maria, San Miguelito, South 
Mountain and Ventura, in the Coast- 
al area; Belridge. Buena Vista Hills, 
Coalinga, Elk Hills, Greeley, Ket- 
tleman North Dome. Kettleman Mid- 
dle Dome, Lost Hills, Midwav-Sun- 
set-Fellows, Mountain View-Edison, 
and Ten Section in the San Joaquin 
Vallev area. 

The dry gas fields, all of which are 
located in the Great Central Valley 
(San Joaquin and Sacramento Val- 
levs), include Ruena Vista Lake. 
Ruttonwillow, McDonald Island, 
Rio Vista, Semi-Tropic, Tracy and 
Trico fields. 

All natural petroleum gases are 
mixtures containing varying propor- 
tions of hvdro-carbons, including 
pentane and heavier (gasoline va- 
pors), butane, iso-butane. propane, 
methane and ethane, and other gases, 
including nitrogen, oxygen and car- 
bon-dioxide. 





By 
Claude C. Brown 





CLAUDE C. BROWN 


As noted above, some fields pro- 
duce both oil and gas, while others 
produce gas but no oil. All Califor- 
nia fields that yield oil also yield 
some gas with the oil. The ratio 
of the quantity of gas to the quan- 
tity of oil produced, which is known 


as the “gas-oil ratio,” ranges from 
almost nothing in some fields to 


several thousand cubic feet of gas per 
barrel of oil in others. 

In fields containing oil, the nat- 
ural gas occurs in the producing 
sands with the oil, some of it as 
free gas at the top of the structure, 
and the balance commingled with 
and dissolved in the oil. The 
reservoir pressures of this gas have 
been known to reach several thou- 
sand pounds per square inch. It is 
this pressure that forces the oil to 
the surface in flowing wells and, if 


‘ 


uncontrolled, produces gushers and 
blowouts. After these pressures 
have been dissipated by the with- 
drawal of excessive quantities of gas, 
it becomes necessary to pump the oil 
from the wells. 

Where both gas and oil are pro- 
duced from a well, they are passed 
through a separator, located near the 
casing head of the well, the oil be- 
ing piped to storage tanks and the 
“casing-head gas” to gasoline ab- 
sorption plants. In the latter, the 
gas is passed through absorption 
towers in which absorbent oil strips 
the gasoline vapors from the gas for 
the production of natural gasoline. 
The stripped gas is then used for 
gasoline plant fuel, field fuel, recir- 
culation, or sale to the gas distrib- 
uting utilities. The quantity of nat- 
ural gasoline recovered from the gas 
amounts in some cases to as much 
as two or three gallons per thou- 
sand cubic feet of gas. The aver- 
age recovery in California for the 
vear 1937 was 1.7 gallons per 
M.C.F., there being a total of 634,- 
163,500 gallons of natural gasoline 
produced from 375,680.100 M.C.F. 
of gas processed. In addition to this, 
there was produced a total of 20,- 
730,400 gallons of liquefied hydro- 
carbons consisting largely of butane 
and propane mixtures. The natural 
gasoline is used for two purposes, 
one the blending with other products 
in the manufacture of commercial 
gasoline, and the other for the man- 
ufacture of liquefied hydro-carbons. 
3utane and propane mixtures are 
used for various purposes, including 
distribution as heating fuel. for in- 
ternal combustion engine fuel, for 
chemical processes, and other uses. 
At atmospheric pressure and tem- 
perature these mixtures are in a gas- 
eous form, but enclosed in tanks un- 
der pressure approximating 100 Ibs. 
per square inch they remain liquids. 

In addition to the total net pro- 
duction of natural gas first set forth 
above, a total of fifty-nine billion 
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cubic feet of natural gas was con- 
tinuously recirculated from the gaso- 
line extraction plants back into the 
oil sands and through the plants 
again, each time picking up a fresh 


load of gasoline vapors from the 
sands. 
In the “dry gas” fields, the gas 


sands consist of porous sand reser- 
voirs, sealed off by hard cap rock, 
which prevents the escape of the gas. 
The gas in these structures has per- 
colated to them from underlying or 
neighboring oil and gas forming 
shales. Wells drilled into these 
reservoirs are generally closed in and 
opened up only as the gas is needed. 
Such structures constitute huge un- 
derground storage tanks, into which 
surplus casing-head gas may be in- 
jected for storage and from which it 
may be withdrawn when needed. A 
total of almost five billion feet was 
reinjected for repressuring and stor- 
age purposes in 1937. 

The essential difference between 
casing-head gas, after it has passed 
through the gasoline’ extraction 
plants, and the so-called dry gas pro- 
duced from the dry gas fields is 
that the former contains a larger pro- 
portion of ethane and, consequently, 
has a higher heating value than the 
latter. 

The table above shows the results 
of chemical analyses of the casing- 
head gas from Kettleman Hills oil 
and gas field and of dry gas from 
Rio Vista and the Buttes diy gas 


as 
st 


fields: 

The following tabulation _ sets 
forth by months, for the year 1937, 
the total production and disposition 
of natural gas in California in thou- 
sunds of cubic feet. No gas was 
imported during the year at:d none 
exported. 
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Volumetric Percentages 


Kettleman 

Pentane and heavier .......... 0.02 
ee Pe ee ee re 0.61 
SOMO MENON oe sis's crac wwaredaleanecs 0.64 
Qo ree ene ene 4.38 
Se rere ters 86.51 
PERM oe lie 6 Sb) pine acne eek 7.20 
Nitrogen . (2 
Reh a eg oe a el 01 
Cate TROMIGS foo ica cin co oowckn 01 

i a eee 100.00 
B.t.u. per cubic foot. 1,196 
specific Gravity 667 


Well Drilling Hits Peak 


The year 1937 established an all- 
time peak for the drilling of oil and 
gas wells in California. During this 
period, more than 1,600 wells were 
spudded in, as compared with 1,379 
in the year 1922, the former peak 
year, which was occasioned by the 
rapid development of the town-lot 
areas of Long Beach and Santa Fe 
Springs in the Los Angeles Basin. 
It is estimated that over five million 
feet of hole were drilled in 1937, 
resulting in the placing on produc- 
tion of 1,181 additional oil and gas 
wells and seventeen new dry gas 
wells. During the same period, a 
total of 587 wells were abandoned, 
including 275 oil producers, 313 
wells drilled in search of oil, and 
one well drilled for gas. 

The production of crude petro- 
leum during the year was the high- 
est since 1929 and totaled 238,520,- 
383 barrels, segregated as follows: 
104,772,213 barrels 
25,016,428 barrels 
108,731,742 barrels 


. 238,520,383 barrels 


da. Joaquin Valley... 
Costal AfGR.....sse 
Los Angeles Basin 
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Repressuring Gasoline 
Net and Plant Fuel Field 

Month Production Storage & Shrinkage Fuel 
BO ne wake ee 34,415,400 268,000 4,668,300 3,681,000 
PE nis ecccuiere 29,895,100 215,400 4,290,300 3,302,200 
_ See 30,720,600 252,900 4,497,300 3,680,500 
See 27,909,200 312,400 4,404,000 3,548,500 
OS ee 27,275,200 464,100 4,533,200 3,794,600 
eae 26,250,300 398,500 4,384,300 3,895,000 
UN es oe a oni 27,642,000 398,600 4,707,400 3,527,500 
a ae 29,300,000 528,800 4,568,000 3,567,700 
oN ee Ree 28,591,600 511,800 4,418,100 3,411,400 
MN cet coat 30,332,600 469,500 4,533,700 3,703,000 
MOV. ........ oLeeeweo 586,800 4,504,800 3,743,900 
a 33,660,500 591,300 4,740,100 4,024,800 
| eres 357,420,000 4,998, 100 54,249,500 43,880,100 
% of Total... 100.00% 1.40% 15.18% 12.27% 
1926 Figures 

cee 350.807,100 9,772,000 52,332,500 43,783,200 
% of Total... 100.00% 2.75% 12.48% 
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GAS OUTLET « 


Rio Vista 
0.03 
0.11 
0.04 
0.78 

94.10 
2.72 
1.70 
0).22 
0.30 


100.00 
1,023 
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OIL AND GAS SEPARATOR 


Natural Gas in California Year 1937—M. C. F. 


Other 
Fuel 


589,400 
589,300 
566,100 
645,300 
845,200 
910,300 
556,700 
510,100 
496,900 
537,700 
592,500 
487,000 


7,326,500 


6,316,200 


1.80% 


Delivered 
to 
Gas Utilities 


24,476,100 
20,846,500 
20,916,500 
18,095,200 
16,663,700 
15,626,700 
16,137,800 
18,255,000 
18,118,200 
19,315,600 
20,398,200 

2,154,400 


231,003,900 











64.64% 


~ 214,574,300 
61.20% 


Blown 
to the Air 


732,600 
651,400 
807,300 
903,800 
974,400 
1,035,500 
2,314,000 
1,930,400 
1,635,200 
1,773,100 
1,541,300 
1,662,900 


15,961,900 
4.46% 
24,028,900 
6.85% 
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New Fields Opened 


Three new oil fields were discov- 
ered during the year and a number 
of extensions were developed in ex- 
isting fields, which substantially in- 
creased their producing areas. Deep 
drilling is becoming more general 
and many producing wells are being 
deepened in search of lower horizons. 
The following sets forth the outstand- 
ing developments of the year: 


Rio Bravo Field 


This is a new oil and gas field lo- 
cated about fifteen miles northwest 
of Bakersfield, in Kern County. It 
was discovered through the comple- 
tion of Union Oil Company’s Kern- 
co No. 134 Well on November 5, 
1937. It is one of the deepest pro- 
Gucing wells in the world, making 
2500 barrels per day of 38 gravity 
oil from a depth of 11,302 feet 
This is a deeply drilled field. 


Canal Field 


This is also a new field located 
in Section 14, 30-25, to the northwest 
of the Ten Sections Field and about 
six miles southwest of the Greeley 
Field, in Kern County. It was dis- 
covered through the completion of 
Ohio Oil Co’s K.C.L. No. A-3 Well, 
which on test produced 2200 barrels 
of 37 gravity oil from a depth of 
8175 feet. 


Arvin Field 


This appears to be another new 


oil producing area, in Kern County, 
discovered in 1937 through the com- 
pletion of General Petroleum Cor- 
poration’s Honchin No. 1 Well in 
Sec 27, 31-29, ata depth ot 7,500 
reet. 


Kettleman—North Dome 


Kettleman North Dome Associa- 
tion completed a deep test in its 
No. 418-J Well in Sec. 8, 21-17, 
which on test produced 1,200 barrels 
of 46 gravity oil and a large flow 
of gas from a depth of 10,733 feet. 
This well disclosed a new deep pro- 
ducing zone in this field named the 
Eocene-Avenal Sandstone. Other op- 
erators, including Standard Oil Co. 
of California and Superior Oil Co., 
are deepening wells to this horizon. 

A total of 34 new producing wells 
were completed in this field during 
1937, increasing the potential pro- 
duction of oil therein by some 50,- 
000 barrels per day with correspond- 
ingly increased potential production 


OT gas. 


Kettleman Hills—Middle Dome 


Temblor Oil Company deepened its 
Bunting No. 1 Well from 5,935 feet 
to 9,138 feet with encouraging show- 
ings of both oil and gas. 


North Belridge 


A total of seventeen new wells 
were completed in this field during 
the year, adding some 27,000 barrels 
per day of oil and substantial quan- 
tities of gas to the potential produc- 
tion therefrom. Deeper producing 
horizons were discovered. 


Buena Vista Lake 
Ohio Oil Co’s K.C.L. No. A-8, in 
Sec. 32, 21-26 in this gas field is be- 


ing drilled as a deep test. Its K.C.L. 


No. 4, in the same area, is producing 


two and one-half million cubic feet 
of gas per day from a depth of 5,276 


Teet 


Devil’s Den Field 


\merada Petroleum Co’s Beer No. 
5, in Sec. 22, 29-19, is drilling as a 
deep test 1n this held 


Greeley Field 


This held was discovered by 
Standard Ojil Co. of California 


through the completion of its K.C.L. 
No. 11-1 on December 23, 1936. and 
lies ten miles west of Bakersfield, in 


Kern County. Oil and gas sand 
was encountered at 7.740 feet and 
the well was completed at 7,807 feet 





in the oil sand. On test, it produced 
2,700 barrels of 36.7 gravity oil and 
two million cubic feet of gas per day, 
with a pressure of 1,850 pounds per 
square inch on the casing. 

During the year 1937, Standard 
completed eight new producing wells 
in this field. 


Lost Hills Field 


In this field, Standard Oil Co., 
Texas Co., and Tidewater Associated 
Oil Co. drilled a total of 18 addi- 
tional wells during the year. 


Mountain View 


The Hogan Petroleum Co. and 
Mohawk Petroleum Co. have been 
active in this field and, through the 
completion of the former’s Bankline- 
Symons N. Y. Well in Sec. 4, 31-29, 
and the latter’s Earl Fruit No. 3 
Well, in the same section, have ex- 
tended the producing area of the 
field a distance of three-quarters of 
a mile to the south. 


Ten Sections Field 


This field was discovered on June 
6, 1936, through the completion of 
Shell Oil Co’s K.C.L. No. 1 Well, 
which on test produced 744 barrels 
of 61.4 gravity oil and two and one- 
half million cubic feet of gas per 
day from a depth of 7,888 feet. In 
1937, this well was deepened to 8,240 
feet and produced 3,875 barrels of 
oil per day with correspondingly in- 
creased gas production. Seven new 
wells were placed on production in 
this field during 1937. 


Grapevine Field 


This field, located on the Tejon 
Ranch, San Joaquin Valley, in Sec. 
33, 11-19, is being developed by the 
Reserve Oil & Gas Co. Its Reserve 
No. 33-3 Well on test produced 15 
million cubic feet of gas per day 
and some oil, with 1.700 pounds pres- 
sure on the casing from a depth of 
4,400 feet. 


Santa Maria Fields 


Union Oil Company of California, 
through the completion of its O’Don- 
nell No. 1 Well in Sec. 24, 10-35, 
extended the producing area of this 
field a distance of six miles to the 
west. A total of 110 new wells were 
completed in this active field during 


1937. 


Other Fields 


Other completions in central and 














southern California during the year 
included : 


Fruitvale 


tater 50 wells 
WOE kv ai cccacadiwsauce Ba ee 
I ora. gees a & br wio 10 wells 
Dominguez ..... secese 29° WES 
Se UD «soca ce ee dca 45 wells 
Whi —_—————— 317 wells 
Inglewood ....... sae 8 wells 
Se ~ 9 wells 
Montebello .......... woos 2 wells 
Long Beach............... 27 wells 
Huntington Beach......... 55 wells 


Deeper producing horizons were 
discovered at Inglewood, Elwood, 
Coyote, and Dominguez fields. 


Development in 


Dry Gas Fields 


The greater part of the develop 
ment of dry gas areas took place in 
centra] and northern California. A 
number of additional wells were 
drilled in known pri ducing fields and 
much geophysical prospecting and 
some wildcat drilling was done. 


Rio Vista Dry Gas Field 


This field, which was discovered 
in 1936 by Amerada Petroleum 
Corporation and is located at Rio 
Vista, Solano County, was further 
developed during the year. Fifteen 
new wells were drilled, making a 
total of twenty wells in the field at 
the present time. Two of these are 
dry holes and the rest are gas pro- 
ducers. They are capable of pro- 
ducing as much as forty million cu 
bic feet of gas per day each, but 
the present production of the {eld is 
slight!y in excess of ten million cubic 
feet of gas per day, the limit of the 
present demand. Pipe line connec- 
tions have been made, so that as 
much as fifty million cubic feet of 
gas per day could be delivered into 
the system of Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, the purchaser, if 
necessary. The three operators now 
in this field are Amerada Petroleum 
Corporation, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, and Tracy Devel- 
opment Company. Average depths 
of wells are 4,500 feet, and average 
shut-in pressure 1,700 pounds per 
square inch. 


McDonald Island Dry Gas Field 


This field, which is located about 
ten miles west of Stockton in Sec 
31, 2-5, was discovered by Standard 
Oil Co. of California. Two addi- 


tional wells were drilled by Stand- 
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I1—LOWERING ELECTRICALLY WELDED. COATED AND 
WRAPPED 10” LINE OF PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
FROM RIO VISTA FIELD. 
2—CHRISTMAS TREE OF STANDARD OIL WELL IN KETTLE- 
MAN HILLS. 
3—STANDARD GASOLINE CO. STORAGE TANKS AND REC.- 
TIFIERS——-33/J PLANT KETTLEMAN HILLS. NATURAL GASO.- 

LINE & BUTANE ; 


ard in 1937, bringing the total 
number of gas producers up to six. 
They average about 5,000 feet in 
depth. This held is connected 
through an &” line with the Stanpac 
26” line, jointly owned and operated 


by Standard Oil Co. of California 


and Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 
and which is one of the two main 
transmission lines which carry gas 


from Kettleman to the San Francis- 
The field could de- 
liver a maximum of thirty-two mil- 
lion into the lat- 
ter line if necessary. The present 
average daily production is seven- 
teen million cubic feet. 


co Bay area. 


cubic feet of gas 


Buttes Dry Gas Field 


After drilling three wells which 
did not prove to be commercial pro- 
ducers, The Buttes Ojilfields, Inc., 
brought in its Buttes No. 4 Well, 
located about fourteen miles west of 
Marysville in Sutter County. On 
production test in August, 1937, this 
well produced twenty-five million cu- 
bic feet of gas per day. On a sub- 
sequent flow test it produced in ex- 
cess of ten million cubic feet per day 
with a casing-head pressure of 1,700 
pounds. The operator in this field 
now has two wells on production, 
No. 4 and No. 3, which was deep- 
ened, and the drilling of additional 
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STANDARD OIL CO. COMPRESSOR PLANT KETTLEMAN HILLS 


TO THE RIGHT:—SOME OUTSTANDING CALIFORNIA 
GAS WELLS SHOWING LOCATION AND DEPTH 
BELOW:—THE DEEPEST OF WELLS SHOWING 
FORMATION ENCOUNTERED AT VARIOUS DEPTHS. 
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wells in the near future is contem- 
plated. This field is unique, in that 
the wells are located in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Marysville 
Buttes in Sutter County, which were 
formed by an upward intrusion of 


volcanic igneous rock, extending 
through extremely thick beds of 


Cretaceous sediments. The shut-in 
pressure on these wells, which are 
approximately 6,000 feet in depth, 
is 3,109 pounds per square inch, an 


extremely high pressure for this 
depth. The producing sand, of ; 
which but thirty-one feet was pene- 
trated, is a fine-grained sand and bs 


compact sandstone. These two wells 
will produce sufficient gas to supply 
the entire state of California north 
of Roseville, and arrangemen‘s are 
now being made to use it for this 
purpose. This field gives promise 
of prolific production, and will prob- 
ably greatly extend the present 
natural gas service area of Califor- 
nia. 
(Continued on page 21) 
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ree Nordstrom Valves have 


saved them 8640 0099 


EIGHT YEARS ago a certain prominent oil company 
was purchasing ordinary 4” brass cock valves for 
$90.00 each. The service for which these valves were 
used was on sludge acid draw-off or lubricating oil 
agitator lines—a severe service. The valves lasted only 
about 90 days; then had to be renewed. Quite expen- 
sive valve service. A Nordstrom field engineer appeared 
on the scene. After studying the problem he suggested 
Nordstrom Mercoloy Valves. His recommendation was 
followed. Since installation, these three Nordstrom 
Valves have been in constant service without repair 


times more service than the original valves, at a saving 


to the oil company of $2880.00 per valve. The total 
saving is $8640.00, to date. 


True, the price of Nordstrom Valves in this instance 
was more than for ordinary valves but the difference 
in cost is less than 4° of the savings to date—so it 
isn’t the price tag on a valve that counts, but the 


service that’s rendered. 


In the gas industry we can show you countless in- 
stances where the cost of Nordstrom Valves is repaid 
again and again by the service that follows for years 
to come. Nordstrom Valves, in certain sizes, particu- 
larly those with face-to-face dimensions, same as gate 


valves, are competitive in price. 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. 4 Subsidiary of PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER CO. 


Main Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. Branch Offices: New York City, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Columbia, Memphis, Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas City, Tulsa, Houston, 





Los Angeles, Oakland. Canadian Representatives and Licensees: Peacock Brothers, Ltd., University Tower Building, Montreal, Quebec. 
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Willows Area 


On January 8, 1938, Ohio Oil Co’s 
wildcat well Willard No. 1, located 
on the Willard Ranch, Section 18, 
T. 20 N., R. 2 W., near Willows, in 
Glenn County, blew in an_ uncon- 
trolled gasser, which wrecked itself 
in a few hours. A depth of approx- 
imately 4,500 feet has been reached. 
The company is now drilling another 
well in the immediate vicinity. 


Other Areas in the Sacramento Valley 


In addition to these, other areas 
are being tested. Richfield is drilling 
in the Potrero Hills area and Stand- 
ard Oil Co. and Amerada are con- 
templating drilling in the near fu- 
ture. 


Utilization of 
Natural Gas in 1937 


As heretofore set forth under 
Item I, the total production of nat- 
ural gas in California during the year 
1937 was 357.4 billion cubic feet. 
The greater portion of this produc- 
tion was utilized for three major pur- 
poses, namely, sales to gas distrib- 
uting utilities and others, gasoline 
plant fuel and shrinkage, and fuel 
for oil and gas field drilling and op- 
eration. The following table sets 
forth the quantities and percentages 
of total for each of the various pur- 
poses of utilization: 


New Pipe Lines 


(a) Northern California 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
completed a project costing approxi- 
mately $900,000.00 to bring gas from 
the new Rio Vista Field to its sys- 
tem. This project included the lay- 
ing of 5.75 miles of 12”, 40.5 miles 
of 10% and 12 miles of 8” line. 
In addition to this, the utility is com- 
pleting plans to introduce the service 
of natural gas in that portion of its 
territory north of Roseville, includ- 
ing the towns of Marysville, Yuba 
City, Chico, Colusa, and others, now 
being served with manufactured gas. 


(b) Southern California 

Southern California Gas Co. and 
Southern Counties Gas Co. complet- 
ed, among others, the following 
projects: 


areas and, (3), deeper drilling in 

all areas. 

The upper San Joaquin and Sac- 
ramento Valleys give great promise 
of gas production. Many operators, 

both large and small, are very active 
in this area, a number of which 
have been successful in developing 
substantial supplies of dry gas. 

Deep drilling has become the 
vogue in California. In Kettleman 
field, the recent discovery of a new 
and prolific sand, called the Eocene- 
Avenal sand was made below 10,- 
000 feet in depth. 

The next deep test in Kettleman 
North Dome is Kenda’s No. 67-20 
J. in Sec. 26, 21-17. This well 
reached the new Eocene-Avenal deep 
sand at 10.525 feet. Six and five- 
eighths inch casing is being set at 
that depth. 

Apparently a new field was opened 
up in the Wasco district, northwest 


Thirteen miles of 22” line—Newhall north...... $348,000.00 
Seven miles of 10” line—Kettleman north........ 77 000.00 
Five miles of 12” line—Ten Sections to Greeley...... 60.000.00 
Thirty-six miles of 8” gathering lines—Semi Tropic 39,000.00 
7500 feet of 6” line from Tejon field to transmission line 6,500.00 


Additional compressor capacity 


Sources of Supply 


The future sources of supply of 
natural gas in California will come 
from three sources, viz: (1), exten- 
sions of known producing areas, (2), 
discovery and development of new 


Billion Per cent 
Item Cu. Ft of Total 
Oe NN se ape ek oc me ieis mae ara 357.4 100.0% 
(b) Utilization * 
C2) cpeees to Gree LIGRINS soi. ick s scien 199.3 55.8% 
eo RO ke 31.7 &.8 
(3) Gasoline Plant Fuel & Shrinkage...... 54.2 15.2 
TOU le” Ree Re ere eee 43.9 12.3 
(5) Other Fuel (Refineries, etc.).......... 7.3 2.0 
(6) Repressuring & Storage............... 5.0 1.4 
C2) Te COP Pic civa cca cwsedacewcces 16.0 4.5 
be ee re 357.4 100.0% 


The following is a detailed analy- 


sis of items (b) (1) above, “Sales 
to Gas Utilities” 


Item 


(a) Receipts by Utilities........... 


(b) Disposition 


(1) Domestic Sales .......... 
(2) Commercial Sales ....... 
(3) Industrial Sales ......... 
(4) Electric Generation ..... 
(Sh SEY DSP kos cscs 


(6) Losses 


ES boc o caa ke awws 


(c) Number of Customers 


jap er 


(2) Commercial 
(3) Industrial 


SN vis caksau ks dee wxs 


Billion Per cent 

Cu..Ft. of Total 
be eee 199.3 100.0% 
i es ae 69.9 35.0% 
a ee isa 14.5 7.3 
eeceareas a tae 3 R3.8 $2.1 
ee ee 16.1 8.1 
eRe Fs ot ao 1.5 
ass xe 11.9 6.0 
Bide eh ke 199.3 100.0% 
TEs Re pe Ree TT ee 1,514,422 
eat 7 ee ea 64,163 
ee ee 4,163 


296,000.00 


of Bakersfield in Kern County, by 
Continental Oil Co’s K.C.L. A-2 
well, which is flowing 2,800 barrels 
of oil and quantities of gas from 
a depth of 13,175 feet. This well, 
the deepest producer in the world, 
was drilled to 15,004 feet and 
plugged back to 13,175 feet. The 
casing was perforated between 13,- 
092 and 14,315 feet. It is located 
in Section 8, 27-24. 

Standard Oil Co. is drilling a deep 
wildcat half way between Wasco and 
Bakersfield in Sec. 29, 28-26, in an 
effort to locate the Eocene-Avenal 
sand in this hitherto undeveloped 
area. 


Conclusions 


The demand for natural gas in 
California is steadily increasing and 
the time has arrived when it is neces- 
sary for the producers to search for 
additional supplies of this com- 
modity. That they are achieving suc- 
cess in their efforts is evidenced by 
the foregoing description of the ac- 
tivities of the year 1937. 


The growing tendency toward 


deeper and more expensive drilling 
will undoubtedly result in a greater 
degree of economic handling and con- 
servation of the natural gas pro- 
duced, which should result in in- 
creased life of the available supply. 
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Sales Letters That Sell 


HE next time you write a sales 

letter ‘‘to sell” remember three 

things: (1) the opening para- 
graph; (2) the middle or sales para- 
graph; and (3) the closing para- 
graph or clincher. Three is enough. 
Use more if you want, but get your 
sales story over in not over three 
hundred words at the most and into 
two hundred if you can. 

When selling by mail, analyze 
your selling materials from the stand- 
point of the prospect, not your own. 
Tell them how your merchandise fits 
or will meet their needs. Create 
“needs” and “wants” in your sales 
appeal. Get the “why you need” 
element into your sales letter and 
forget ‘the idea of “we want to sell.” 

Sales volume can be increased by 
GOOD letters and your advertising 
costs (large or small) are entirely 
unjustified if your sales letter is just 
another letter, if it doesn’t tell a con- 
vincing sales story, one which will 
make them act when they read it. If 
it does not create interest in the re- 
cipient and induce action, it is just 
wastepaper and instead of producing 
an order will find its way quickly into 
the weeping willowbasket. 

The opening paragraph must 
BUILD attention. The words must 
not be stiff, cold, formal phrases and 
MERELY words. The letter must 
be written entirely from the stand- 
point of the prospect and his require- 
ments. Simple letters are best. Easy 
to read, easy to understand. Make 
your letter clear. Build it so it will 
interest the recipient. If you can’t do 
this, stop and save your money. It 
will not bring in enough returns to 
pay for the cost of mailing. 

Before you consider writing a sales 
letter, first consider what you want 
to sell by mail. Who will want it? 
How does it meet their needs? How 
is the best way to present these fea- 
tures to them? A good sales letter 
is nothing but GOOD SALESMAN- 
SHIP. If you are not a good sales- 
man, don’t write the letter. It will 
pay you to hire some one to do it 
for you who knows and understands. 


How to Begin 


A simple letter easy to write be- 
gins: “Because you are one of our 
regular customers and a valued pa- 
tron, we wish to extend to you this 


by 
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money-saving opportunity.” It plays 
up the ‘“‘you” interest and suggests 
the opportunity of saving money, a 
thing which usually interests all 
classes of customers and will get a 
reading nine times out of ten. 

Or you can arouse the reader’s 
curiosity which is another effective 
way of winning attention, such as 
“GOING! Going! GONE! By Sat- 
urday night they will be all gone, 
if you don’t come down and buy 
yours now. Here is the big idea! Just 
figure it out for yourself—.” And 
then you go on with the sales story. 

Make your letters as personal as 
you can, even if you must open your 
letter by saying, “I wonder why Hen- 
derson hasn’t been in lately? Is he 
sick? Doesn’t he like us any more? 
Did we displease him? That’s what 
I asked Bill Romple the other day, 
and he said “Why don’t you write 
and find out?” So here it is. Tell 
us what happeneed?” Such a letter 
gets under the skin and produces 
business. It acts like one talks. IT 
IS A NATURAL. 

In closing promote action, such as 
“T have set one aside for you—drop 
in at your earliest convenience,” or 
“Today is the day . . . tomorrow may 
be TOO LATE,” or “This is a spe- 
cial offer which I can’t hold open 
beyond Saturday night. If you come 
in Monday morning . . . well, it will 
be just too bad.” 


Write as You Speak 


One merchant, who plays golf, 
says he writes his letters “like a chat 
in the locker room,” trying to get 
the informality, the complete under- 
standing of the customer’s problems 
into the picture in easy, non-technical 
language. “‘These letters which I send 
out once a month build good-will even 
where they do not sell immediately,” 
he says. “We try the intimate touch, 
the direct appeal, the message that 
gets under the skin.” 

“Let me tell you a secret,” may be 
the opener, or “I told you so. I 
knew that—”; “It’s about time for 
—”; “Tf you bought merchandise 
for —’’; and as a closer with each 
sales letter he always encloses a gov- 
ernment reply postal, or a “coupon’”’ 
to mail, and above all he features his 
PHONE NUMBER prominentlv 
with the suggestion illustrated of call- 





ing MAIN 5000. Thus he wins at- 
tention at the opening, tells his story 
in the middle, and prompts action 
at the close. 

“Newspaper advertising, handbills 
and circulars, make announcements 
to the public, but a sales letter 
should shake hands, sit down and 
hold a sales conversation. The style 
show may smack of the theatrical, 
and so may the arresting type of di- 
rect mail advertising. But people like 
DRAMA, so we dramatize our di- 
rect mail as much as we can,” he 
says. 

“We budget our direct mail and 
follow a merchandising program 
throughout the year. We _ spend 
about 1% of sales each month and 
have something in the mails every 
month. Our program is simply laid 
off by months of the year and we 
fill in what we want to promote a 
month or two in advance, viz: 


Month Promote 


" 
eer een Postcard 
NR eS cv calisatokene se cab dane Letter 
ONESIES A Sr pee Handbill 
RE ns cea as weet hoaaare Circular 

MR es SAE TS ete Folder 


“We open our letters with ‘As one 
of our valued patrons, we are won- 
dering if you have,’ or ‘May we 
speak to you confidentially on an 
important subject. . . .?’ Personalized 
publicity we call it. And it secures 
results. 


Get Variety to Hold Interest 


“The merchant conducting a store 
in the suburbs, must rely most of the 
time on direct mail advertising, be- 
cause advertising in the local news- 
paper which covers the entire city 
means much waste circulation. Of 
course we do advertise in the com- 
munity paper, but we like direct mail 
because it gets into the home and 
produces results. We constantly call 
attention to timely merchandise and 
try to make them feel a need for it 
...a distinct want which makes them 
call up or come in, or drop us a re- 
ply postal. 

“A monthly letter keeps the cus- 
tomer constantly reminded of us. 
Thev feel that we are taking a per- 
sonal interest in their wants. And 
so direct mail gets a personal touch 
which newspaper advertising lacks. 




















We address the envelope in longhand. 
Our return address is contained on 
the back of the envelope and not on 
the front. From time to time we use 
printing in imitation of handwriting, 
at other times Old English. We vary 
our printing and our color of en- 
velope and paper from month to 
month, light blue, green, pink, yellow, 
never white because everybody else 
uses black and white. 

“We checked our customer list 
with the criss-cross telephone direc- 
tory and found hundreds of names 
of people who so far as we know 
had never been in the store. We put 
them on the mailing list and as they 
became customers checked them off. 
We were surprised with the response. 
Heretofore we had limited our mail- 
ing list to customers and such names 
as from time to time we secured by 
some means or other. 

“We try to feature the neighbor- 
hood or community spirit in all of 
our letters as much as we can—pride 
in the home—pride in the neighbor- 
hood. Thus we build up a com- 
munity if spirit with the store.” 

One merchant boosted his business 
by direct mail $15,600 in a single 
year. He mapped out a regular pro- 
gram and wrote good sales letters. 
He got the community coming his 
way. Each month as sales increased 
he increased his costs of mail adver- 
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tising. By pyramiding he reached 
the desired goal. He was getting the 
business which formerly went else- 
where. 


Visualize Buying 


If you will read any kind of adver- 
tising or sales promotion literature 
coming to your desk almost every 
day, or which appears in the maga- 
zine, you will find the ones that ap- 
peal most are the ones which show 
what the thing will do rather than 
what it is. So the merchant who 
wishes to make a_ sales appeal 
which will end in buying what he has 
to sell, should show in his direct mail 
advertising a photo of the thing or 
things he is selling—preferably an 
action photograph. 

This may be accomplished by print- 
ing it right on the letter or handbill 
or circular, or by using a two-fold 
circular letter, or by actually enclos- 
ing prints. This eye appeal gets in 
a mind appeal, and frequently re- 
sults in buying. Pictures are sales 
producers. 

When you write that next sales 
letter visualize all the reasons why 
the buyer needs your merchandise. 
See his problems and interests, and 
then write your sales letter from 
the angle of satisfying those wants, 
touching pride of possession, or us- 
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ing this and that, and what it will 


do in actual use. DON’T JUST 
SELL MERCHANDISE. | Iilus- 
trated letter-heads are better than 
just plain printing. And if you can’t 
get your story into a letter use il- 
lustrations in accompanying circu- 
lars or booklets. But get the story 
over in WORDS AND IN PIC- 
TURES. Don’t just talk. Get in a 
buying appeal. Interest people to 
the point of buying. Induce them 
to spend money THEY HAD NO 
THOUGHT OF SPENDING. 
Get away from the ANNOUNCE- 
MENT TYPE of advertising. SELL 
THINGS TO FIT NEEDS. 

It is always easy to induce pur- 
chasing by “sales,” but that is not 
a sound way to merchandise. Get 
QUALITY into the footlights of 
public opinion and give them 
REASONS why they should BUY. 
Sales carry short profits. Repeat 
business on quality carries the long 
profit. 

When you write a sales letter have 
something to sell which people 
want and need. Then write in such 
a way as to make ’em stop, look, 
listen and buy. Make them like 
your proposition and impel them into 
buying action. Thus the trick is 
done. No magic or sleight-of-hand 
in that. Just plain common sense. 


How Gas Companies Are Streamlining 
Compensation To Salesmen 


OW to pay equitable remuner- 
ation to outside salesmen in 
order to get maximum sales 

has always been a moot problem for 
gas company executives and up to a 
short time ago, nothing much was 
done about it. Now, however, a sur- 
vey of gas companies in eastern 
states discloses that, during the past 
year or so, sales directors have given 
much thought to this problem and 
they have put numerous plans into 
operation. 

From an analysis of our survey 
work sheets we find that the most 
successful compensation plans con- 
tain two major factors: sales quota 
and margin of profit. Sales are 
geared to quotas in three ways: 

1—Quota approximated, the esti- 
mate based upon the sales director’s 
experience and judgment. If a sales- 
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man exceeds the estimate placed 
upon his efforts, he is given an ad- 
ditional commission or bonus. Some- 
times the men work as a group to 
exceed the established quota, in 
which case the excess remuneration 
is divided between the men, but this 
plan has been found unsatisfactory 
in many cases because the headliners 
in a group figure they are paying for 
rewards to the tail-enders. 

2—Quota based upon. a pre-deter- 
mined commission. For example, 
figuring on a 10 per cent commission 
basis, a salesman selling more than 
$1,000 in appliances monthly will re- 
ceive 1 per cent additional on sales, 
if he exceeds $1,500 he gets an ad- 


ditional 1% per cent commission, if 
he exceeds $2,000, another % per 
cent, figured on his total monthly 
volume. These percentages are 
merely illustrative. What selling ex- 
pense a company can afford is based 
upon its margins or other equiva- 
lents and must be set individually in 
accordance with these considerations. 

3—Quota based upon a survey of 
the territory. Gas companies using 
this plan send out “bird dogs,” mer- 
chandising surveyors to cover a ter- 
ritory, giving them printed forms to 
fill out for all places contacted, 
which include residences, office 
buildings, commercial establishments, 
schools, even churches, the form de- 
tailing the number of appliances in 
use, their condition, the type fuel 
burned, the potential sales possibili- 
ties in each individual case. Coffee 
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urns, baker’s ovens, gas-fired house 
heating equipment, steam radiators, 
hot water heaters, cooking ranges, 
and the like, are listed. 

Gas company executives contacted 
on this survey pay their “bird dogs” 
straight salaries. Survey costs vary. 
A unit costs of 20 cents per survey 
sheet filled out and returned to the 
office was reported one company. 
The territory was not thickly popu- 
lated. In a territory of greater den- 
sity, the cost would probably be less. 
Some organizations outside of the gas 
company field pay their “bird dogs,” 
in lieu of salaries, a fee for each live 
jead brought in plus 1 or 2 per cent 
commission on sales resulting from 
these leads, which are followed up 
by regular salesmen. This induces 
the “bird dog” to turn in only good 
leads. 

The survey method of setting 
quotas is obviously the most scientific 
because when the survey sheets are 
analyzed it may be determined just 
how much potential business is in 
the territory and the type of equip- 
ment most needed. The compensa- 
tion to salesmen may then be geared 
to these findings. For example, 
where the survey shows a good po- 
tential market for gas refrigerators 
and sales have been low, the sales of 
these appliances can be stimulated 
by paying a bonus for each sale or 
a slightly higher commission in ex- 
cess of a certain volume. Or where 
a survey shows that a drive on gas 
water heaters has good possibilities, 
the sales can be stimulated by ad- 
justed compensation. 

Our survey shows that gas com- 
panies are also beginning to take 
cognizance of margins in connection 
with salesman compensation. The 
salesman on a 10 per cent commis- 
sion basis or a salary figured aceord- 
ingly who sells $1,000 worth of ap- 
pliances may earn less profit for the 
company than the salesman selling 
$600, yet, the former will receive 
$100 compensation and the latter 
$60, 40 per cent less. Obviously, 
then, where margins are low and 
salesman remuneration is figured en- 
tirely upon sales volume, the drag 
on gross profits is excessive. Com- 
panies can afford to pay higher com- 
pensation on long margin appliances 
than on specials or other items on 
which the margins have been cut. 
Many companies, in setting the re- 
muneration-to-sales percentage now 
consider the remuneration-to-margin 
ratio first, to ascertain whether sell- 
ing expense is taking too much of 
the margin, leaving too little for gen- 
eral overhead and net profit. 

A company with a 40 per cent 
average margin may find it profitable 





to pay 18 per cent of sales for selling 


expense, or $18,000 out of every 
$40,000 margin on $100,000 sales, 
which gives a selling expense-to- 
margin ratio of 45 per cent. Another 
company making an average of 30 
per cent margin or $30,000 on $100,- 
000 sales may go in the red with the 
same ratio of selling expense to sales 
(18 per cent), because $18,000 is 60 
per cent of the $30,000 margin, 
which may leave insufficient money 
in the kitty to cover overhead and 
net profit. The company averaging 
a higher margin can stand a higher 
selling expense to sales and pay its 


salesmen higher remuneration. It 
was stated that when selling ex- 


penses exceed 45 per cent of margin 
it is time to watch your step but this 
ratio is for the individual company 
to decide. 

In a number of cases, gas com- 
panies increased the selling price, 
which automatically increased their 
margins, then raised their salesmen’s 
compensation and profits increased. 
But such changes were effected 
simultaneously with the weeding out 


of “weak sisters,” replacing them 
with more capable salesmen. The 
principle followed in these cases 


dove-tailed with the contention of 
numerous company executives 
that it was more profitable to em- 
ploy only the most capable salesmen 
and pay them more money, because 
they can sell appliances at higher 
prices than less capable men, there- 
fore, the companies make more 
profit, even on the same volume, and 
yet, they pay their salesmen more. 


gas 


On specials, “stickers” or other 
appliance clearaways, sold at re- 
duced prices, many companies are 
now cutting the commission or credit- 
ing the salesman with a smaller per- 
centage against his salary, not only 
because they cannot afford to pay the 
usual compensation on merchandise 
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with a reduced margin but they do 
not want their salesmen to concen- 
trate too heavily on these units. 

Just what percentage of margin is 
safe to°allot to selling expense also 
depends upon the individual case but 
the fundamental principle of consid- 
ering margin as a determining factor 
in setting salesman compensation and 
selling expense is deserving of 
thought. Many merchandisers out- 
side of the gas company field are 
using the plan successfully so it is 
working out in actual practise. 

Where gas companies pay straight 
salaries, we find a definite trend to- 
ward the employment of more 
capable salesmen, even though they 
demand more money. Too many gas 
companies offer minimum salaries 
that do not attract the best men. even 
in hard times, bécause, after all, a 
capable salesman usually can find a 
job anytime. But sales directors are 
beginning to see the light. We found 
a number of instances where sales- 
man remuneration had _ been in- 
creased during the past year with 
more profitable results to the com- 
panies. 

However, even where top wages 
are paid, they are not guarantors of 


top enthusiasm and _ cooperation. 
Progressive sales directors every- 
where have come to realize that 


salesmen also have a profit motive, 
that it must be satisfied to get their 
best cooperation, so that the com- 
pany’s own profit motive may come 
to fulfillment. Straight salary, even 
though substantial, has been found 
wanting in giving the salesman a 
profit motive. 

There are a myriad of ways of 
basing compensation. The plan used 
by one gas company may fail for 
another, but the fundamental prin- 
ciples now being utilized successfully 
are the same for all: Gearing re- 
muneration of salesmen to quotas 
and to margin of profit. 

% 


Portland, Ore. Reports Large Increase 
in Gas Heating 


An increase of 64 per cent in gas- 
designed furnace sales for the first five 
months of 1938, as compared with a simi- 
lar period the previous year, is reported 
by C. M. MacGregor, Heating Engineer 
of Portland Gas & Coke Co. 

“Another indication of the increased 
activity in gas heating,” MacGregor de- 
clared, “is the fact that 15 dealers are 
now actively engaged in selling gas fur- 
naces, whereas a year ago there were only 
six.” 

Nearly 50 dealer advertisements for 
gas-designed furnaces were scheduled in 
the three Portland newspapers during the 
month of May alone. 

Approximately 40 per cent of the gas 
furnace sales represent new construction. 
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The Use of Gas for Drying 
in Industrial Plants 


LARGE AMOUNT of. the 
A gas used annually by industry 
is employed in one of the 
many processes given the general 
name of “drying.” We dry sand 
moulds and fireclay ladles in the 
foundry, iron and steel castings and 
fabricated forms in the galvanizing 
shop, clay in the pottery, silk in the 
silk throwing mill, pills and powders 
in the pharmaceutical plant, sand for 
the city highway department or street 
railway, wood for the lumber yard, 
chemicals, sugar, paper, twine, soap, 
rugs, coal, rubber, leather, wall- 
board, macaroni, and a_ hundred 
other articles. Certainly enough to 
argue for the industrial gas engineer 
the value of a background containing 
a fundamental knowledge of the 
theory and mechanism of the art of 
drying. 
First, to define “drying” we will 
consider it as that process in which 


water (or other liquid) is removed 


from a material wherein the amount 
of water is relatively small in pro- 
portion to the entire mass (as dis- 
tinguished from evaporation where 
the amount of water is relatively 
large.) Drying, of course, may be 
accomplished in many ways, some 
mechanical or chemical, in which 
heat plays no part. Thus the centri- 
fuge or filter press for the initial 
drying of many products, the desic- 
cator of the chemical laboratory, and 
the silica gel of the gas-fired summer 
air conditioner (the gas is used only 
for regenerating the silica gel). 
Perhaps a more descriptive title for 
that particular phase of drying with 
which we are mainly concerned is 
in the term “air drying” since air 
plays such an important part in the 
removal of the moisture. 


Molecular Motion 


Understanding of the actual mech- 
anism of drying can best be ap- 
proached from the angle of molec- 
ular motion. Thus we know that 
the molecules that go to make up 
any substance are in constant mo- 
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tion, the greater the temperature the 
greater the velocity of the molecules. 
Not all particles, however, in a body 
move at the same velocity. Thus, 
assume water at some temperature 
below the boiling point. Although 
the average velocity is such that the 
great mass of molecules remain in 
the liquid state, certain molecules 
will have such a high velocity that 
it will carry them beyond the surface 
of the liquid and out into the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. Suppose now 
that the water is contained in a 
closed vessel. These particles that 
have escaped will dart in all direc- 
tions, subjecting the walls of the 
container to a constant bombard- 
ment. Some of course will bounce 
back and be absorbed by the liquid 
again. When the number leaving and 
returning to the liquid are in equi- 
librium, then the pressure exerted by 
the particles striking the container 
walls is called the ‘vapor pressure.” 
This vapor pressure will be found 
to be a constant for that particular 
temperature. 

The higher the temperature the 
greater is the velocity of the mole- 
cules, thus a greater number will 
escape and the higher will be the 
vapor pressure. Finally we reach a 
temperature at which every mole- 
cule has a high enough velocity to 
escape. Then the liquid exerts a 
pressure sufficient to push back the 
atmosphere surrounding it and let 
the particles leave unhindered. This 
temperature we call the boiling point. 
If the atmospheric pressure is low- 
ered by means of a vacuum pump or 
by an increase in altitude, then boil- 
ing takes place at a lower temper- 
ature. 

Considering again temperatures 
below boiling and the. liquid in «z 
closed container. As soon as equili- 
brium is reached, the molecules 
leaving the liquid phase are equalled 
by those returning and evaporation 
has ceased. If, however, the con- 


tainer is open a certain number will 


escape entirely and be replaced by 
new particles from the liquid. Grad- 
ually all the liquid may escape, the 
rate of evaporation being governed 
by two factors, the temperature of 
the liquid and the rate of air flow 
over the liquid (assuming unsatu- 
rated air). 

As we have stated it is the mole- 
cules possessing the greatest velocity 
(or energy) that escape first. Their 
loss means a lowering of the average 
energy of the liquid remaining. In 
other words, as evaporation takes 
place the temperature of the liquid 
falls. Then, unless heat is applied 
from some external source, the vapor 
pressure will fall and evaporation 
gradually cease. We generally ex- 
press this fact in another way by 
saying that the change in state of a 
substance from liquid to gas de- 
mands heat (the latent heat of 
evaporation) and we find that the 
amount of heat is a constant for that 
material. It is not just at the boil- 
ing point that evaporation demands 
heat, but at any temperature where 
it is occurring. The more heat we 
supply to the liquid (the higher its 
temperature in other words) the 
faster its evaporation. 


Effect of Air Flow 


The second factor is the rate of 
unsaturated air flow pass the mate- 
rial. We have seen that where the 
air is stationary as in the closed con- 
tainer evaporation ends when equili- 
brium is reached. If the air is in mo- 
tion, a different state of affairs ex- 
We must turn again to that 
conception of the existence of a sta- 
tionary film of gas of minute thick- 
ness on the surface of a liquid or 
sclid surrounded by a gas in motion. 
The water molecules escaping from 
the surface pass first into this sta- 
tionary film, through it by diffusion 
(another word for their molecular 
velocity), and then into the moving 
air and through that by diffusion and 
convection. The greater the rate of 
air flow, the less the thickness of the 


ists. 
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stationary film, the more rapid the 
diffusion and convectiofY; the greater 
the rate at which the gaseous mole- 
cules are removed, and hence the 
faster the rate of evaporation. 

Thus there are two ways of speed- 
ing up evaporation or drying (these 
two terms can be considered 
synonymous in the above discus- 
sion). One is to increase the tem- 
perature, the other to increase the 
flow of air. With many materials we 
can use both methods. With other 
materials such as milk, sugar, 
reals, foodstuffs in general any great 
increase in temperature may be out 
of question due to its harmful effect 
and drying must be carried on at low 
temperatures using a correspond- 
ingly greater rate of air flow or per- 
haps even placing the material under 
vacuum. 


as 


ce- 


Moisture Diffusion 


This brings up another factor that 
demands consideration and that is 
the rate of diffusion of moisture 
through the wet materia! itself. Our 
discussion above assumed that the 
liquid water was at the surface of 
the material and hence in a position 
to pass out into the surrounding 
atmosphere. If the article was of 
metal such was the case. Many other 
substances such as paper or leather 
have a fibrous structure which draws 
moisture rapidly through them by 
capillary action and as quickly as 
the surface water is taken away its 
place is filled by water from the still 
wet interior, hence the surface phe- 
nomenon governs the speed of dry- 
ing. Some substances, however, 
have a very slow rate of diffusion 
through them, so slow as to be the 
governing factor, such things 
twine and wallboard. Still other ma- 
terials besides having a very slow 
rate of diffusion still further compli- 
cate matters by forming a hard skin 
on the surface if too rapidly dried 
which effectively prevents further 
drying. This is the case with wood 
or soap. Wood in particular must 
be dried at an extremely slow rate 
otherwise the surface dries and 
shrinks forming a hard skin, the wet 
green interior is put under tension 
and the lumber warps and cracks. 
Thus the drying of lumber is a mat- 
ter of days regardless of temper- 
ature or air flow. 


as 


Relative Humidity 


So much for the theory of drying, 
let us turn next to a consideration 
of certain terms employed for its 
measurement. We have stated that 
our greatest interest is in “air dry- 
ing,” a combination of heat and air 





How to evaporate and remove moist- 
ure. Obviously if the air already 
contains as much moisture as it can 
carry, it will be unable to pick up 
more and hence be useless for our 
purpose. Thus the condition or 
ability of the air to hold moisture 
is of primary importance. The term 
expressing this ability is “the rela- 
tive humidity” of the air. This is the 
ratio of the amount of moisture 
already in the air to that which it 
could hold at that temperature if 
saturated. (This is rather a crude 
way of expressing the exact phe- 
nomenon as the moisture exists in- 
dependent of the air and is in no 
sense absorbed by the air. The more 
correct definition is the ratio of the 
vapor pressure of water in a certain 
space as compared to the vapor pres- 
sure at saturation for that temper- 
ature.) Relative humidity is gener- 
ally determined by means of a sling 
psychrometer which is nothing but 
two thermometers held in a frame 
that permits them to be whirled 
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One 
covered 
Unless 
“wet bulb 
as it is known takes 


handle. 
bulb 


the 
the 


around 


rapidly 
thermometer has 
with a wet piece of cloth. 
the air is saturated this 
thermometer” 
up a lower temperature reading than 
the dry bulb thermometer. This is 


because the evaporation of the 
moisture that takes place in the 
rapidly moving current of air uses 
up heat as described above. The 
drier the air, the more water 
evaporates and the lower the tem- 
perature reading. Thus the differ- 
ence in temperature as indicated by 
the two thermometers is a direct 
measure of the humidity of the air. 
A chart called a psychrometric chart 
gives this relationship as well as 
much other pertinent data concern- 
ing air. These terms “relative hu- 
midity, wet and dry bulb temper- 
ature, psychrometric chart,” will oc- 
cur constantly in drying problems 
and must be understood. 


Moisture Removing Capacity of Air 


In this table two sets of 
values are given, one for air 
entering an air heater satur- 
ated at 70°F, and the other 
entering 50% saturated. The 
results given assume that 
the air leaves the drier sat- 





A 
Temp. of Air 
Entering | 
Dry Room 
Degrees F. |€ 


Air Entering Heater | Air Entering Heater, 50% 








Saturated at 70° F. Relative Humidity at 70° F. 
| i | oa we so 
B Cc D E 
r ip , . , c 
_ Water | Cu. Ft. of Air Water | Cu. Ft. of Air 
arrying Cap-; (At Satura- |Carrying Cap-| (At Satura- 


| acity of Air, |tion) Required, acity of Air, |tion) Re juired 
| Oz. per 1000 j 
Cu. Ft. of Air 


per Lh. of | Oz. per 1000 


1 per Lh. of 
Water Vapor | Cu 


Ft. of Air | Water Vapor 





urated. In practice the air 89 ie, — | peso : 2 7% a 
a 9: 82 83 33 

of this theoretical amount, = 2 | 00 | sigo | Ore | aap 
Therefore, figure on about 100 6.00 2640 | 8.67 1845 
cm oF keidh eile 110 8.20 | 1965 | 10.58 1515 
ture being removed per 120 10.40 | 15295 | 12.60 1270 
1000 Cu Ft. of air pee 130 | 12.60 | 1280 14.72 1085 
- Ft. 1400 | 14.75 1090 16.82 950 
hence the air quantity being 150 | (17.00 934 18.95 845 
increased 50%. 160 19.50 | 875 | 21.18 735 
170 22.00 732 23.30 | 685 
180 24.50 662 | 25.60 625 
190 26.30 600 | 27.82 | 575 
200 29.40 562 30.10 530 














in an automobile assembly plant. 


A. Drying of Wallboard 


1. Work. Laminated wallboard, 3/16” 
thick, 48” wide by 6-16 feet long, 
weighing 550 Ibs./1000 sq. ft. wet 
2. Moisture. 11-12% as charged. 


5-6% after drying. 

3. Temperature of drying. 125° F. 

4. Oven. 42’ x 8’ x 6’ built of 4%” 
insulating board on 2 x 4's. 


5. Loading. 4 racks of angle iron con- 
struction, each holding 36 sheets of 





wallboard laid horizontally, spaced 
app. %” apart. 

6. Cycle. One rack pushed in every 
15 minutes, one discharging from 
far end at same time. Hence a one 
hour drying time. Max. load 3,160 
Ibs./hr. 

7. Method of Drying. Direct-fired air 
heater. 

8. Calculations: 

125-70 
Wall loss 1020 X — - = 112,200 


yy 
Work 88% X 3160 = 2780 lbs. 
2780 X125-70 X 33 = 50,500 
Moisture 12% X 3160 = 380 lbs. 
% X 380 = 190 lbs. evap. 


190 X 1021 = 194,000 
190 =< 125-760 X 1 = 10,500 
Racks 2400 X 125-70 X .12 = 15,800 


Total 383,000 B.t.u. 
Air required 

Air in @ 275° contains 4.3 Btu/cu. ft. 
Air out @ 125 contains 1.5 Btu/cu. ft. 


Heat available in oven 2.8 Btu/cu. ft. 
383,000 

Air required — = 137,000 CFHr 

2.8 

137,000 X 4.3 = 590,000 Btu/hr. 

Gas input: 

590,000 

— = 670 cu ft./hr. 900 Btu gas 








880 

Estimated gas consumption: 

116 cf./1000 sq. ft. dried 
9. Actual Gas Consumption: 

88.5 cf./1,000 sq. ft. dried. 

Equipment used and duct design: 
One S. C. No. 500 AOG Air Heater. 
Pull through type. No recirculation. 
Duct from heater to fan 15” di- 


10. 


ameter. Tee placed in this run with 
dampered opening to room in order 
to admit sufficient cold air to get de- 
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Above:—Two Harmor driers similar in design but 
smaller in size than the one described in Case B on 
the drying of sand. On the right:—A burn-off oven 
Fenders after form- 
ing are cleaned of grease and scale and then washed. 





the desired drying. 


Typical Drying Problems 


sired temperature without placing 
excessive suction on heater. Fan used 
one available giving app. 2,400 CFM 
at 1460 rpm. 5 HP motor. Duct from 
fan to oven 15”. At oven split into 
2—12” running each way. 4 drops to 
oven of 60 sq. inches each. Three 
2” x 10” horizontal openings in each 
drop placed 26”, 50”, and 74” from 
floor. Exhaust ducts the same di- 
mensions but openings 14”, 38”, and 
62” from floor with ducts staggered 
in regards to inlet ducts. 16” stack 
through roof of building for exhaust. 

11. Comment: Heat distribution fine, 
although necessary to put shields in 
front of warm air openings into oven 
to prevent hot blast directly on 
work. Gas consumption well under 
that estimated (quite common in 
drying work). 


B. Sand Drying 


1. Work. Drying of sand for a street 
railway company. 


2. Modisture. Varies. As high as 15%. 
3. Cycle. 3 tons per hour. 
4. Method of Drying: A Harmor drier 


30” in diameter x 30 feet long with 
a 10” central heating mandrel and 
fitted with a return heat deflector. 
Fired by a mixing tee burner using 
high pressure plant air reduced to 1 
pound pressure by means of an in- 
spirator. Firing into a rammed tun- 
nel 3%” in diameter x 10” long. 


5. Calculations: 
Wall loss 235 XK 185 = 43,500 
Sand assume 10% moisture 


3 X 1,800 X 210-70 « .2 = 151,200 
Moisture 3 X 200 X 1,150 = 690,000 


Total 
885,000 


885,000 Btu 
1,120 cu ft 


Gas input 


790 


| 


= 373cu ft per ton 


Actual Gas Consumption: 
355 cu ft per ton. 
Comment: Much cheaper than for- 


mer coal firing as labor reduced to 
part time for one man. 


™N 


To remove the last trace of moisture before entering 
the japanning oven the fenders passed thru the burn- 
off oven shown. Drilled pipe burners under the mov- 
ing conveyor together with a fan system accomplished 


Cc. 


Be 


? 


a 


- 


mi 
6. 
Of 


8. 


9 


10 


aa. 


Drying of Wire 


Work. Wire in coils after pickle, 
wash and lime coated. 


375° F. 


Temperature. 


Oven 7’ long x 5’ wide x 5’ high 
of 4” rockwool panels. 


Loading. 1,500 pounds of wire on 
truck weighing 500 Ibs. 
Cycle. 2 hours. 
Special conditions. Must use in- 
direct heat, to avoid rusting. 
Method of drying. Immersion air 
heated. 
Calculations: 
375-70 
Wall loss 155 X — — = 11,800 
4 
Work & Truck: 
1000 X 375-70 X 12 = 36,600 
Moisture Test 25 X 1,200 = 30,000 
Total 78,400 
Gas required: 
78,400 
—— = 120,000 Btu 
65 
= 133 cu ft of 900 Btu gas 
. Actual Gas Consumption: 


110 cu ft per hour 


. Equipment and design: A 7’ length 


of 12” pipe was laid down the center 
in the bottom of the oven with 12—3” 
pipes running off it at right angles 
to alternate sides and then vertically 
up through the roof. Each 3” flue 
was capped with a plate cutting down 
its diameter to 1”. Firing was by 
means of a low pressure inspirator 
set and a sticktite nozzle bushed to 
3%”, controlled by a Partlow 40-1-6K 
control. 


Comment. This is partly a drying 
and partly a baking process. In the 
calculations the gas consumption is 
estimated from the basis of a 65% 
gross efficiency. This figure was de- 
termined by laboratory experiment 
before designing the oven. See ar- 
ticle in April issue of American Gas 
Journal on Immersion Firing. 
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D. Drying of Silk 


1. Work. Drying of silk in throwing 


mill after loading and dyeing. 
2. Moisture. Nearly 50% as charged. 
11-13% after drying. 


3. Temperature. Must not exceed 
100° 
4. Oven. Room 39’ 6” x 22’ 4” x 15’ 


8” high with 12” brick walls having 
288 sq ft windows. 2” plank roof. 
Exposed 3 sides. 

5. Loading. 25 bales of silk in skeins 
hung on fixed racks. Wet weight 
5,000 pounds. Remove 2,000..pounds 
of water leaving 3,000 pounds of silk 
containing about 12% water. 


6. Cycle. 10 hours. 
7. Method of drying. Direct fired air 
heater. 


8. Calculations: 





Based on Summer use only. As- 
sumed air temperature 60° F. 
Wall loss: 
Glass: 

288 X 1.13 XK 100-60 = 13,090 
Net wall: 
1,300 x .36 X 100-60 = 18,700 
Roof: 

882 X .32 X 100-60 = 11,300 

43,000 Btu/hr 

Moisture 


200 Ibs/hr X 1,075 = 215,000 
Silk 

250 Ibs/hr X .33 & 40 = 3,300 
Cont. moisture 

50 lbs/hr X 1 & 40 = 2,000 





Total 263,300 Btu/hr 


Find initial temperature of air leav- 


ing heater by trial and error. Dry 
bulb must not exceed 100° F. 
Assume air in at 70° F. and satu- 


rated. Will contain 110 grains of 
water per pound. Heat to 150° F 
then will hold 210 grains, which cor- 
responds to 90° F. wet bulb. Assume 


efficiency of absorption is 70% — .70 
(210-110) = 70 grains/lb. Then air 
leaves drier at 110 + 70 = 180 gr/Ib 


which corresponds to dry bulb of 
108° F. and relative humidity of 48% 


This is too high a dry bulb tem- 
perature. 
Assume air in at 70° F. and satu- 


rated. Heat to 130° F. then will hold 
180 grains which corresponds to 








Exterior view of enamel drying oven. 
is sprayed with the wet enamel 
as shown before it is fired in the vitreous enameling furnaces. 
particular case gas in drilled pipe burners at atmospheric pressure 
replaced oil with a Btu exchange of | Btu of gas to 1.73 Btu of oil. 


(or frit) 


85° F. wet bulb. Assume efficiency 
of absorption is 70% — .70 (180-110) 
= ‘49 ‘gr/tlb. 
Then air leaves drier at 110 + 49 
= 159 gr/lb which corresponds to 
dry bulb of 99° F. and relative hu- 
midity of 56%. 
This is O.K. Therefore heat air in 
heater to 130° F. 
200 X 7,000 
—————— = 28,600 lbs. air per hour 
49 

373,000 CFHr 

6,220 CFM 


required 


Il 


Heat input 

373,000 

ee 
13 


130-70 X .242 
= 416,000 btu hr 


(200 is lbs of water evaporated per 
hour, 7,000 is grains per pound. 49 
is grains that air of this temperature 
and saturation will absorb.) 





To check 

Air at 130° F. holds 1.1 Btu/cf above 
70° F. 

Air at 90° F. holds .3 Btu/cf above 
70° F. 

Air available holds .8 Btu/cf above 
fo. Ur. 

Available heat = 

373,000 X .8 = 298,400 Btu/hr 


Heat required = 

263,000 Btu. Therefore O.K. 

Gas consumption: 

416,000 X 10 

—_——_— = 4,700 cubic feet of 
885 909 Btu gas 

9. Comment. Installation not yet 


made. Given to show calculations 
necessary. 


E. Drying of Coal 


1. Work. Drying of 2,500 pounds of 
coal an hour for a malleable iron 
foundry. Coal received in Winter 


in open cars covered with snow and 
ice. Must be dried before pulverizing. 
2. Method of drying. See January ar- 
ticle in American Gas Journal. Ro- 
tating drum 30 feet long by 3 feet 
in diameter set at slight angle with 


the horizontal. Heated by drilled 
pipe burners. 
3. Gas Consumption. Maximum app. 


500,000 Btu’s per ton of coal. 





In vitreous enameling the ware 
and then dried in such ovens 
In this 
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Phantom View, Indirect Gas-Fired Air 
Heater, used where products of combus- 
tion must not come in contact with the 
work, 


F. Drying of Sand Moulds 


1. Work. Drying of Sand Moulds in 
Bronze Casting Shop. 

2. Ogen. 3i” x 3’ x 10’. 12” 
walls. 


brick 


3. Temperature. 450° F. 

4. Loading. 7,500 pounds of sand on 
11,000 pounds of steel. 

5. Cycle. On 2% hrs, off 2 hrs, on 4 
hrs. Total bake 6% hrs. 

6. Burner Equipment. 2 burners of 
4” pipe each 31’ long with 30’ flame 
length, 3/16” ports drilled 34” c-c 
horizontally and in two rows spaced 
%” apart vertically, staggered. Each 
burner fired with a SC. No. 58 in- 
spirator with a 7/16” 


orifice using 
gas at ordinary line pressure. 
7. Actual Gas Consumption. 6,900 


cubic feet of 900 Btu gas per bake 
or .92 cubic feet per pound of sand. 
8. Former oil consumption. 
lons per bake. 
9. Replacement. 1. Btu of gas re- 
placed 1.8 Btu of oil. 


G. Drying of Ladles 


1. See January 
Journal. 


79.5 gal- 


issue American Gas 


Conclusion 


The above examples are given as 
typical of the drying problems that 
the industrial gas engineer may ex- 
pect to encounter in his every day 
work. No one method of heating an- 
swers every case. No rule of thumb 
gives the gas consumptions. A 
knowledge of the theory of drying, 
the ability to calculate heat require- 
ments, and the intelligence to apply 
the most practical type of equipment 
for the problem in hand mark the 
engineer who knows his business. 
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Pipe Corrosion & Coatings 


Pipe Surface Preparation—Priming- 


Quantities Required 


Part 26 
By Erick Larson 


Steel Shot 


Small diameter steel shot are sometimes substituted 
for sand when cleaning steel surfaces by blasting. 
The use of either would be dependent upon the local 
availability of a cheap supply. Sand can be usual- 
ly secured whose hardness and sharpness will provide 
a superior polishing effect. The coarser sands and steel 
shot strike a more severe blow than fine sand and 
therefore tend to break the bond between scale or prod- 
ucts of corrosion and the metal by shock as well as by 
eroding such materials. 


Rotation In An Erosive Material 


To avoid the disadvantages of blasting metals, the 
surfaces are sometimes cleaned by rotating in a bed 
of coarse sand, pea gravel, steel filings or shot. This 
method is effective but may be somewhat slower than 
direct blasting. The considerable length of pipe com- 
pared with the diameter makes it difficult to clean near 
the pipe ends by rotating in an erosive bed of material. 


Asphalt Removal 


The cleaning of previously coated lines sometimes 
required the removal of asphalt coatings of a low 
melting point. Shovels ground to the perimeter of the 
pipe and worked by hand or a similar device attached 
to a machine will remove a considerable portion of the 
material. The bond of such material is usually poor. 
The portion not removed with the device described 
above may be scraped off with a putty knife. Such 
treatment will still leave a small amount of the old 
coating which has a greater tenacity of bond or is in 


small depressions. A wire brush will remove prac- 
tically all remaining visible signs of the coating. A de- 


sirable precaution is to clean the surface with gasoline 
or some other solvent but one which will not leave a 
deposit. 


Heating 


The cleaning of old pipe can sometimes be more 
effectively accomplished by heating to remove all oils 
or oxidizable materials and then scraping. Scale is 
more easily removed when the pipe is heated. The tem- 
perature of the pipe should not be carried_to the point 
where any physical properties of the metal will be 
affected. Scraping may be necessary and would be 
done while the pipe is hot. One known company primes 
the pipe while it is still hot. When enamels are used 
they may be applied direct when the pipe is suffi- 
ciently hot without the use of primers. However, the 
difficulty of securing a sufficient thickness is usually 
encountered. 


Joints 


Removal of foreign material from the surface of 


joints is a problem akin to cleaning old pipe. Screw 
joints have a certain amount of thread compound on 
the exposed threads or on pipe and coupling. This 
may be easily removed when still soft by a solvent. 
After the screw joint compound has hardened vigor- 
ous application of a wire brush is frequently necessary 
to remove all traces from the base of the threads. A 
solvent is not very effective in removing thread com- 
pound from between the threads especially near the 
bottom. 


A slip coupling is apt to have oil on the surface de- 
posited during the process of manufacture. This type 
of foreign matter may be removed by a suitable solvent. 
The oil on the surface may not be distinctly visible but 
the mere fact that it is unseen does not lessen the abil- 
ity of the oil to produce an ineffective bond between 
metal and primer. All slip couplings should be cleaned 
with gasoline or its equivalent before the application 
of a primer. 


The bolts of a slip coupling may have oil or thread 
compound on the surface depending on the practice 
followed in making up the bolts. Such a foreign ma- 
terial should be removed before priming. A bolt may 
be several times the thickness of the metal in the bar- 
rel of a slip coupling but experience has demonstrated 
that in some conditions the bolt will corrode complete- 
ly through before the metal of the barrel. 

The assembly of a slip coupling is sometimes facili- 
tated by the application of a soap solution to the pipe 
to lubricate the surface of the pipe over which the 
gasket must be slipped. The solution is usually wiped 
off the pipe immediately after the gasket is assembled 
but removal is assured by also wiping off the surface 
effected with a rag soaked in an excessive amount of 
gasoline or the equivalent. 

Welded joints have scale, oxidized metal and carbon 
as the most common foreign materials to be removed 
preliminary to priming. The scale is usually knocked 
off with a hammer and a vigorous wire brushing re- 
moves the remaining materials. When the scale is dif- 
ficult to remove with a hammer it may easily yield to a 
rasp. In all instances the success of the cleaning process 
is evident by the shine of the metal. 


Solvents For Cleaning 


Gasoline or its equivalent have been mentioned as 
cleaning compounds. Coal oil, white oil, kerosene or 
drip oils are not satisfactory as they leave a deposit 
on evaporation or do not evaporate in the allowable 
time. Ethers, motor benzols and gasolines, especially 
high test gasolines, are good solvents and their relative 
costs would determine which to use. The ethers are 
seldom used because of the potential hazards to per- 
sons. The cutback or thinner used in primers are good 
solvents for greases and petroleum oils. In general 
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any of the oils uses for burning in furnaces or stoves 
or lights using wicks are to be avoided for cleaning 
purposes. 

The recommended solvents are also used for cleaning 
the parts of mechanical equipment such as rolls, guide 
rolls or shoes, conveyor rolls, etc., which come in con- 
tact with the metal surface to be coated. Scrapers, 


rushes and spray guns must also be cleaned wi e 
brushes and spray gun st also be cleaned with th 
recommended solvents to avoid getting any oil films 
surface or 


on the prepared mixed with primers. 








Upper:—Cleaning and Priming Combined in One Apparatus. 
Lower:—Miniature Engine-powered Pipe Cleaning Machine. 


The drying of the surface must be complete even 
when the proper solvents are used to avoid localized 
excessive dilution of the primer and _ unsatisfactory 
bonding. 

The thorough removal of vegetable oil compounds 
requires washing in a caustic soda solution, rewash- 
ing in clean hot water and thorough drying. 

When cleaning involves the removal of old asphalt 
base primers or portions of enamel remaining after re- 
moval of a coating, high test gasoline or motor benzol 
is satisfactory. While not as easily removed old tar 
base coatings are soluble in these same solvents. The 
old coatings and primers should be thoroughly removed 
before the new primer is applied. 

Mill applied primer is seldom removed unless it has 
been on for so long a period that peeling has com- 
menced or the surface is obviously covered with foreign 
material. 


Machine Cleaning 

The most common method used in the field for clean- 
ing lines which have been in service is by machines es- 
pecially designed for the purpose. Practically all of 
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these machines employ the principle of removing the 
foreign material by crushing and scraping. The crush- 
ing action of sharp edged tools breaks the bond be- 
tween the foreign material and the metal while the 
scraping removes such material and a thin layer of the 
parent metal. A polished surface is the result. While 
home-made machines are frequently tried, the most 
effective equipment has been developed and patented. 
Manufacturers of such equipment have had a number 
of years of experience in pipe sizes from 2” up to the 
largest sizes of transmission lines found in the natural 
gas and oil industries. 

The motive power for pipe cleaning machines is 
most frequently a gasoline engine. The cradle on which 
the engine is fastened is in turn mounted on wheels 
which allow travel of the whole along the pipe. The 
cleaning mechanism is securely fastened to the engine 
mount and contains the necessary friction elements to 
cause movement of the apparatus along the pipe. A 
traveling crane usually precedes the cleaning machine 
and picks up the pipe so that the blocks and skids on 
which the pipe is normally supported above the trench 
may be removed and not interfere with the continuous 
progress of the cleaning operation. If the pipe is of a 
small diameter, 8” or less, a traveling crane may also 
have to follow the cleaning machine. On larger sizes 
a crew may follow the cleaner and place the supports 
under the pipe. 


Cleaning in Trench 


A machine has recently been developed which will 
clean without removing the pipe from the trench. The 
pipe need only be lifted a small distance off the trench 
bottom or the trenching be carried beneath the pipe. 
This machine facilitates cleaning distribution mains 
which have pipes or other structures crossing them. In 
most instances the desire to clean in the field is due to 
the necessity of keeping the line in operation during the 
cleaning and coating. 

Disadvantages of cleaning in the trench are that the 
pipe cannot be thoroug‘ily inspected, the dust deteriorates 





Miniature Cleaner Adapted to Priming. 


the motive power equipment, the operator is handi- 
capped by the small space and proper application of the 
coating is difficult. Trench cleaning is made slower by 
such disadvantages but such may be outweighed in im- 
portance by the need for continuous service. 

Some of the cleaning machines are equipped with 
wipers which may or may not be kept moist with an oil 
and grease solvent. Where such wipers are not an 
integral part of the machine the pipe should be wiped 
off by hand and opportunity taken of the chance to 
thus examine the whole surface and determine the 
thoroughness of the operation. 
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Hand Operated Units 


Local conditions may not warrant the use of a 
power driven cleaning unit. A unit operated by hand 
may be secured. Such units are economical where only 
a small footage of pipe can be exposed or when the 
total length to be cleaned does not warrant investment 
in motor driven equipment. The hand operated clean- 
er is convenient when most of the cleaning of pipe re- 
moved from service is done in a centralized yard. 
When such cleaning is accomplished under or in a 
shelter it is desirable to have suction equipment to 
remove dust from the location of the operation if prim- 
ing is done at the same place or in the immediate vicin- 
ity. The cleaning of a pipe mill scale is usually not a 
dusty operation but many other forms of corrosion 
products contain fine dirt particles. If fine particles and 
dust are allowed to accumulate on the floor and ap- 
paratus nearby, some will be carried to the pipe during 
the priming operation. 

A necessary consideration when cleaning pipe which 
is continued in service during the operation is the con- 
dition of the interior surface and the effect of the work 
on the exterior on the foreign material which may have 
accumulated on the interior wall. The foreign material 
clinging to the interior may become loosened and travel 
along with the material being conveyed by the pipe. This 
conveyed material could interfere with measuring, 
control and shut-off apparatus along the main or equip- 
ment supplied by the line being cleaned. 

When deciding on the direction in which to operate 
the cleaning machine the prevailing wind direction is 
advantageously considered. The direction of travel 
could be arranged so that the prevailing wind will 
blow the dust and removed foreign material away from 
the motive power. 

Previous to using the mechanical equipment as much 
of the adhering materials as can be removed by ham- 
mering or scraping is usually removed. A tractor drag- 
ging a chain or wire rope over the pipe frequently ac- 
complishes the purpose. When earth adheres to the 
pipe because of a large moisture content the pipe is 
allowed to remain exposed until the soil can be knocked 
or scraped off. This preliminary cleaning need not be 
thorough but of just sufficient intensity to allow the 
cleaning equipment to be most effectively used and 
operated with the minimum of wear. The need for 
running the cleaning apparatus over the surface more 
than once is frequently eliminated by the precaution of 
a preliminary scraping. 


Inspection Necessary 


The cleaning apparatus is usually designed to remove 
foreign material from the craters of pits but careful 
inspection is necessary to assure that the purpose has 
been effectively secured. Another location requiring 
careful attention and inspection is the threads on screw 
joint pipe. Most machines will not thoroughly clean 
out the threads and hand cleaning is necessary. When 
the screw couplings are of the recessed type the clean- 
ing should be as thorough as practical just inside of the 
recess. Inspection is necessary to assure that all mois- 
ture whjch may have been ponded within the recess 
has been released. 

It is practically impossible to effectively clean slip 
couplings which have become corroded in service un- 
less they can be removed from the line. A hand clean- 
ing task is required on such couplings and thorough- 
ness of cleaning is practically impossible. Supervision 
of the cleaning of these couplings is therefore neces- 
sarily more intensive than on the pipe. When cleaning 
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couplings ingenious methods are often devised to fit 
the local conditions as to the type of coupling, charac- 
ter of the corrosion and the class of men available for 
the work, 

Mechanical equipment will clean around a bend of 
large diameter but most fittings, angles and long sweeps 
must be done by hand, thus the greater the frequency 
of such difficulties the more costly is the work. 

The practice of cleaning in the field or even the 
cleaning and replacement of pipe which has been in 
service has not been generally extended to distribution 
practice. The difficulties of such work in city streets 
makes it impractical. However the removal of mains 
and rehabilitation at central plants is a practice worthy 
of trial and more common adoption for distribution 
practice. The question of safety has sometimes been 
raised but after pitted pipe has been cleaned, the deeper 
pits filled by welding and a coating applied most pipe 
can be returned to service without any fear of its lack 
of sufficient structural strength. The discarding of such 
pipe has been frequently a wasteful process rather than 
one whose justification lies in safe practices. The 
structural strength of pipes for subsurface use has 
not been thoroughly investigated nor understood and 
therefore opinion rather than science has dictated safety 
policies. 


Economics of Cleaning 


The time selected for cleaning and coating pipes in 
service is not difficult to decide if the desired life has 
been established. If a line may require only infrequent 
repairs before its desirable life has been reached there 
would be no economy in cleaning and coating. 

However if the life expectancy in a soil is less than 
the desired life of a pipe then removal, cleaning and 
coating is desirable as soon as the need for permanency 
has been established. Waiting until the frequency of 
leakage results in repair costs exceeding the economical 
limit set for removing has more disadvantages than ad- 
vantages. The leakage may cause personal or prop- 
erty damage beyond all repair costs. Such damage 
costs are rather unpredictable. An analogy to cleaning 
and coating before repairs compel such a procedure is 
the taking out of insurance on new equipment or ap- 
paratus. Individual instances may provide an experi- 
ence which indicates insurance is not necessary but the 
law of averages would place such a practice in the 
category of a gamble. The delay in coating a line may 
also result in a necessity for removal of the pipe from 
service, the intangible effects of which are econom- 
ically positive over long periods but rather difficult to 
place a fiscal value on any one occasion. 


Priming 
Selection 


The primer should be of the same general nature as 
the enamel coat which follows. If the coating is basi- 
cally of a coal tar pitch, a coal tar base primer must 
be used to secure satisfactory results. The specifications 
of the manufacturer of the enamel as to the primer to 
be used are adopted or failure, if it occurs, can not be 
centralized. 


Quantities 


The quantity of primer required will vary with the 
characteristics of the primer, method of application, 
type and condition of equipment, the nature of the 
surface to be primed, the weather, individual charac- 
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Gives the Proper Control 
for Low-Pressure Burners 


Pressure might on occasion drop too low for your 
furnace or burner, but that involves no danger if you 
are equipped with a Fulton Cut-Out Latch Regulator. 
When pressure gets down to your set minimum, the 
weight will bring the valve to its seat and it auto- 
matically locks there. No gas will flow again till the 
operator opens the valve by hand. This completely 
eliminates the hazard for which the regulator is de- 
signed. Approved by insurance companies. Ask for 
Bulletin 2987, also catalog of all C-F Regulators. 








FULTON 
Cut-Out Latch 
Regulator 


The 
® CHAPLIN-FULTON 


Manufacturing Co. 
28-40 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











LUX 


The 


Outstanding Gas 
Purifying Material 





Highest H.S removal combined with complete 
removal of traces. Physical structure insures 
very low back pressures. 


THE RECOGNIZED PURIFYING MATERIAL FOR 
VAPOR PHASE GUM CONTROL. 


Ask for bulletins Nos, AL-18-19 


which are very interesting 


THE ALPHA-LUX COMPANY, Inc. 
192 FRONT ST., NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Chicago 























Meters 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 


METER REPAIR PARTS 


ALL MAKES — ALL SIZES OF METERS 


LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW 
USING OUR PARTS 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 


GLADLY SENT 
= ~ — 


LAMBERT METER CO. 


All sizes 
up to 
3,400 cu. ft. 


capacity 





BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




























AS FRIENDLY 
AS YOUR HOME 


OFFERS DIVERSION FOR 
EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


Concerts and dinner music by artists of 
Philadelphia Orchestra. e Luncheon 
served guests in bathing attire on our 
open air dining terrace. °* Restricted 
beach. ® Bathing from rooms. * Dancing 
© Bar © Sundecks © Social Director °® 
Kindergartner * Noted cuisine. 


RATES FOR ROOM, BATH 

MEALS BASED AS LOW AS is 
(on a weekly stay—per person, 

2 in a room) DAILY 












WRITE FOR RATES 
A.G.A. CONVENTION 











39946 


RIGHT ON THE 
BOARDWALK 





ATLANTIC CIT 


JOEL HILLMAN «+ J. CHRISTIAN MYERS + JULIAN A. HILLMAN 
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teristics of the workmen, temperature of the pipe and 
atmosphere, amount of flux used, type of connections, 
etc. Statistics gathered on two products representing 
approximately the maximum in fluidity and using the 
hand brush method of application produced the follow- 
ing averages. 


APPROXIMATE QUANTITIES OF PRIMER IN GALLONS 
Per MILE oF PIPE 
Pipe Condition 
External Diameter 


of Pipe New Pipe Rough Pipe 
a alos oles ak Sareea es eace 2.3-4 3-5 
BIR ae sta’ a oan kare we Gian ainsi 3.6-6 4-7 
2 errr ere y =e 8-14 
EE ea tek clas wen 10 -17 13-20 
Becks caduinmes x eekenes 12 -23 16-27 
RN slates ssSin cra ssa we aostevane 18 -32 23-35 
Ea eee ee 24 -41 30-46 
RR Sr eee reer 30-50 37-54 
WN Shik cta ton cscs ak ease 35-60 44-58 
PR ae ee au cc cicls Somes 44 -84 55-70 
odin cco shia cic-an alec wree, 0% 50 -95 62-100 
PS icktisScanvearalscsauee 55-100 69-110 
RAR ree re 66 -110 83-127 
DE acoxcabenicacsccsceg 83-130 104-145 
I oc cnc rancher easeeeaas 100-150 124-170 

Some manufacturers produce a much more fluid 


primer than others which accounts for the greater part 
of the differences in the above table. The above fig- 
ures are for such methods as brushing or dipping where 
there is but a small loss of material. Rough pipe would 
include that which had been noticeably grooved or crat- 
ered by the method of cleaning. 

When the joint is of the slip coupled or mechanical 
type, additional material will be required as such con- 
nections require 10 to 25% more primer than an equiv- 
alent length of ordinary pipe. 

The repriming in the field of mill primed pipe re- 
quires practically as much material as the amounts 
shown in the table for new pipe. 

The effect of method of application on the quantity 
of primer per mile of pipe is evident from the table 
below which is of the more fluid variety of primer. 


APPROXIMATE QUANTITY OF PRIMER IN GALLONS 
Per MILE oF Pipe 
Application Methods 


Hand Mechanical 


External 


of Pipe Brushing Brushing Spraying 
Re ere ee ree 100 112 124 
PE odes assitlarnmaree sche ente: e 94 104 
BM. Shacebaetan caper eeasas 66 75 &3 
Be Gee aeieedite ea tae e sak 55 62 69 
 thanp on knen cesses Fis 50 56 62 
OE Eee ere ore 44 50 55 

SRO dtewsncua sce edaew-s 35 40 

DUE kcGiscshec heh e@usioaeae 30 34 37 
NRE soc wnissiensezueaialen 24 27 30 
Perper rrr 18 21 23 
A eer ree 12 14 16 
erry eee ere 10 11 12 
EEE Acsntinnes Mn atewee 7 75 8 

GT cnakicsensa ccs weke bua 2.6 2.9 


A proper hand brushing produces a more uniform 
and satisfactory coating than the other methods. Dip- 
ping is sometimes adapted for the application of a 
primer and the quantities would be approximately those 
for mechanical brushing. 


Primer Thinner 

A primer thinner is a solvent for the materials com- 
ptising the primer and its use tends to increase the 
fluidity. The function of a primer is to produce a more 
rapid drying of the primer. A thinner should be con- 
sidered as an emergency material which is only to be 
used when the adverse climatic conditions would ex- 
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tend the drying time of the primer as received beyond 
practical desirability. The most common use of thin- 
ners occurs in very cold or cloudy weather. 

The quantity of thinner to use is usually taken as a 


function of the temperature. Priming which is done 
during damp or rainy weather can not be expected to be 
effective even with the use of thinners. Even when 
the temperature is 60° and the sky overcast, the use 
of thinner is undesirable unless time is an exception- 
ally important element. 

The following table indicates the quantities of thin- 
ner which are taken as the maximum to be used with 
the given atmospheric conditions. Different manufac- 
turers may vary the quantities slightly. 

Quantity of 
Thinner per Gallon 
of Pipe Line Primer 





Customary Atmospheric aeenienme wee 
Description Temperature ——Weather————_ 
of Weather Degrees F. Clear Cloudy 
OS re rere 90°—80° None None 
MMR. vc occ cet 80°—70° None None 
Moderate ....... 70°—60° None Y, pint 
2" eee 60°—45° 1, pint 1 pint 
5” | ee 45°—25° 1 pint 1% pints 
Very cold........ Below—25 1% pints 2 —sipints 


When thinner is essential it should be poured into 
the primer slowly and the primer continuously and 
thoroughly stirred to the bottom of the container. The 
mixing is done in the container used directly for apply- 
ing, such as the paint can carried by the painter, 
rather than in the shipping drums. It is more desirable 
to mix the thinner and primer often in small batches 
than attempt to secure a uniform mixture in a large 
container. 


(To be Continued) 


Horizontal 


New 







e . HIGH 
Drilling— rowenen 
AT 1/10 THE COST panes 


OF DIGGING 






By boring under instead of cutting 
through Hydrauger saves time and 
money every time pipelines or service 
connections cross paved highways, 
streets, railroads, etc. The Hydrauger, 
operated by compressed air, bores 
horizontal holes of seven different sizes 
from 2!/2" to 14/2" diameter. Through 
these holes pipe is installed without 
ramming, without damage to its wrap- 
ping, without opening seams. There is 
no after-settling of the surface, no 
back-filling, no traffic interruptions or 
hazards. Hydrauger gives these un- 
equaied advantages and saves 90%, of 
Write the usual cost—and does it in 75%, less 
Bulletin ie. 5 time! 

HYDRAUGER CORP., Ltd. 


116 New Montgomery Street e SAN FRANCISCO 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


“BEAT ase ai 





























ee ee a a Or a i et ot er a ee oe a a 


After the dotted line only one thing counts— 


PERFORMANCE 


The chances are that your salesman painted a glowing picture of Automatic Gas 
Heating before that signature fluttered down onto the dotted line. 

Now you have the signature and from here on no amount of pictures, rhetoric, or 
suasion will mean a thing. 


YOU’VE GOT TO DELIVER THE GOODS. 


This is where the Republic Burner steps in and helps you turn promise into per- 
formance, 


ACCURATE SIZING— 


Right at the start you have an easy time specifying the right burner since the Repub- 
lic Model A2 will handle 93% of all domestic conversions. 


PROPER INSTALLATION— 


Your installation crew also gets a break. The Republic supplies its own combustion 
chamber and needs no fitting to the curves or corners of the fire-pot. 


SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE— 


Superior performance is definitely assured by the Republic 
system of “zoned heating.” This permits the structure of 
the Republic combustion chamber to be varied so as to de- 
velop just the right heat application. 


WIDE RANGE OF ADJUSTMENT— 


Mistakes do happen at times and the Republic gives your 
engineer the advantage of “hind-sight”. Due to its flex- 


ibility the Republic permits a wide range of adjustment of ; Bi fi HT gg 
gas input, gas pressure, combustion, and heat application: < - A 
all this without removal of the equipment. ee 


CONVENIENCE AND SAFETY— 


Your Customer with a Republic has a degree of safety and 
convenience in lighting and in manual operation, not 
found in ordinary equipment. 





Your Gas Heating Customer Expects a Lot 
Surpass His Expectations With a Republic 


AUTOGAS CORPORATION 


2258 Diversey Pkwy. _ Chicago, Ill. 


General Sales Agent REPUBLIC HEATERS SALES CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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to Promote Gas Heating 


HE American Gas Association 

and The Association of 

Appliances and Equipment 
Manufacturers are jointly sponsors 
for a slogan through which it is 
hoped to increase public acceptance 
for gas heating. 

The slogan and symbol shown 
above is the vehicle which has been 
adopted as official and it is recom- 
mended that all utilities and manu- 
facturers tie in with this effort to 
popularize gas heating. Most utili- 
ties are now widely advertising gas 
heat through newspapers and direct 
mail. Appliance manufacturers are 
spending many thousands of dollars 
in direct mail, newspaper and maga- 
zine ads. There has been a grow- 
ing realization that both would bene- 
fit if there could be just one point 
in common with this great volume 
of advertising. Such a connecting 
link would serve a double purpose ; 
it would associate all such advertis- 
ing more directly with gas and by 
the constant, uniform, repetition of 
such a feature, the readers would 
become conscious that there is a 
big swing to gas heating. 


Gas 


This slogan used in every 4 
of manufacturer’s literature and 1 
their newspaper and magazine fo 
will associate that manufacturer with 
every ad run by the utility on house 
heating and vice versa. 

Many eastern gas companies have 
started to use the slogan in their 
1938 advertising. In addition to us- 
ing the cut on all newspapers and 
direct mail ads, here are some other 
ways in which it can be made effec- 
tive. The following material has al- 
ready been prepared in quantity and 
is available at nominal cost: 


Lawn Signs: 


This is one of the most effective 
ways of promoting gas heating 
where new construction is beginning 
to use gas for heating. Many of the 
oil burner companies use lawn signs. 
But each sign is entirely different. 
There is no coordination in signs 
to impress anyone that “Oil” is the 
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A.G.A. and A.G.A.E. M. 


Sponsor National Slogan 





Window displays in Metal and Decalcomania help gas com- 
panies, contractors and others to spread the word. 


by 
H. P. Morehouse 


fuel used. 
ticularly 


The utility is in a par- 
strong position here. If 
the same sign is used, no matter 
what manufacturer furnishes the 
equipment, the repetition of the same 
sign gives the impression of general 
acceptance even though there may 
be more oil than gas installations 
being made in that town. That gas 
is modern for any domestic use is 
doubtless best exemplified in auto- 
matic heating. Here, it is the un- 


i “another Home | 
| GEORGE W.PETERSON' | 
JOINS THE 
SWING TO 














This lawn sign at the site of a new home un- 
der construction flatters architect, builder 
and owner. 





disputed last word. Gas Heat in New 
Construction still further puts the 
stamp of modern approval on it. 
Architects, Builders, Realtors and 
the house buying public, are invet- 
erate visitors to model houses and 
new developments. What better way 
than to get over the story that there 
is a “Swing to Gas” than to pro- 
claim it on a lawn sign in front of 
each new gas heated home. 

Builders occasionally object to 
lawn signs. However, they usually 
withdraw their objections if their 
name is placed on the sign. The 
lawn sign suggested has a plate (see 
cut) on which the builder’s name 
can be hand lettered. 

For the replacement heating mar- 
ket the lawn sign can also be used. 
Gas company, plumber and dealer 
trucks, can carry a sign and frame 
with them and place the sign on the 
lawn while the burner, boiler, or 
furnace, is being installed. The hand 
lettered plate would then read 
“Equipped by” instead of “Built bv,” 
thus tying in the installer and fur- 
nishing him a selfish reason for car 
rying and setting up the sign. 

These signs are available in 20 
gauge metal, size 40’x28”. Metal 
frames for supporting the signs c..n 
also be furnished. 


Truck Signs: 


The slogan in the form of a small 
sign for both gas company, pluinher 
and dealer trucks, is an effective way 
of advertising gas heating. The sign 
identifies the plumber and dealer with 
gas heating and is a constant remin- 
der to the plumber himself that he is 
an agent for this fuel. These signs 


may be obtained either in met*l 
10” x 11%” or in decalcomanias 
8”’x10”. 


Display Window Signs: 


Metal electric signs (9’x15”x 
and plain metal window signs (914”x 


Arr) 














Sal WITISIIT 


TM 








Gas heat, modern as Swing, is the theme for this lively poster in five colors. 


12%”) are available for window 
displays. Both of these signs tea- 
ture the slogan. Decalcomanias are 
also available for windows. 


Gummed Labels: 


Labels using the slogan 1n vacious 
sizes have been prepared in conve- 
nient roll form and are available in 
any quantity. These stickers can 
be used on gas bills, letters or any 
advertising matter. They are in 
three colors and the sizes are 6” x8”. 
21%4"x3”" and 1144”x1'4". 


Door Knob Hangers: 


Hangers for enclosing small stuf- 
fers, to be hung over a door knob, 
are available with the slogan on them. 
It is suggested that these hangers be 
used either by the salesman cr by 
the meter reader. The hanger can 
be imprinted with a note calling to 
the customer’s attention that 
can easily be installed in their coal 
furnaces. This is a new avenue 
through which to put over the story 
of gas. 


gas 


Lapel Buttons: 


Small metal lapel buttons with the 
slogan in colors have been prepared 
for salesmen and dealers to wear. 


Rubber Stamps: 


Rubber stamps of the slogan are 
available in the following sizes: 
as ll 14%4”x15%” and 114”x2”. 


Price Tags: 


Tags have been prepared with the 
slogan as the central theme. On the 


reverse side is printed usual price 
tag data. 





Book Matches: 


Book matches can be furnished 
with a full size slogan imprinted 
on the back and each gas company 
or dealer can have their own copy 
printed on the front. 


Pencils: 

Always popular and always wel- 
come are attractive pencils. White 
pencils with the slogan imprinted in 
red are available at reasonable 
prices. 


Bill Boards: 


One of the most striking advertis- 
ing services offered in connection 
with this slogan campaign is an at- 
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tractive bill board. A 5 color scheme 
makes the board quite outstanding. 
What a forceful way to tell the story 
of gas heating, by having the same 
bill board copy proclaim the na- 
tional swing to gas from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. 

No coordinated effort to get mass 
acceptance of gas heating has .ever 
been attempted before. Its success 
depends upon how whole-heartedly 
each gas company and each heating 
appliance manufacturer enters into 
this great effort. All who tie in 
with it will receive the benefit of 
every other participant’s advertising. 
No one interested in promoting gas 
heating can afford not to identify 
themselves with this national cam- 
paign to popularize this fast growing 
service. 

The Association has arranged for 
two sources of supply for the mate- 
rials mentioned above. 

The E. A. Shank Sign Co., 21 
West 54th Street, New York City, 
are headquarters for all metal signs 
such as lawn, truck, window and 
decalcomanias. 

The Bryant Heater & Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Cleveland, have of- 
fered a service to the industry by 
preparing, in quantity, all of the 
other material mentioned above. This 
material carries no copy except the 
slogan. 

Act today to identify your com- 
pany with this national drive to put 
gas heating in first place as a heat- 
ing fuel. 





The Institute of Cooking and Heating 
Appliance Manufacturers Hold 
Meeting 


At their Mid-year Convention just con- 
cluded in Cincinnati, members of The 
Institute of Cooking & Heating Appliance 
Manufacturers, emphasized the need for 
more aggressive selling and advertising 
methods to start the normal buying of 
household appliances and the replacement 
of outmoded equipment. In his opening 
address, President of the Institute, Al- 
den P. Chester, said: “The stove indus- 
try has advanced and kept pace with all 
other branches of the major household ap- 
pliance field. Its products are modern, 
beautiful and above all efficient. The 
thing we need most, is to tell the world 
about it! Our competition is not with 
other stove manufacturers but with other 
appliances for a fair share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. The only way we can 
be sure of getting that fair share is by 
cooperatively doing a better advertising 
and merchandising job.” 

Publicity Director of the Institute, S. 
C. Baer, pointed to the importance of 
trade and class journal advertising and 
stated that “these publications should be 
used to keep dealers sold on the profit 





opportunities provided by the stove busi- 
ness. The industry as a group could very 
profitably devote an appropriation to this 
channel.” 

The keynote speaker, Mr. J. C. Aspley, 
President of the Dartnell Corporation of 
Chicago said, “We must sell ourselves out 
of this recession. This country has am- 
ple credit, ample money and ample plant 
facilities to do twice the business it is 
doing today. It can be done if business 
and labor and Government will just for- 
get their petty squabbling over power, 
and get down to doing the one job that 
all of them must do if they wish to 
survive.” * 


Federal Tax Rates—A Correction 


On page 21 of the June issue of the 
Journal we quoted from Poor’s Survey 
of Electric Power and Gas Utilities as 
follows: “Beginning Sept. 1, 1933, the 
Federal 3% tax on residential and com- 
mercial sales was transferred from the 
consumers to the companies, although 
the rate was reduced to 2% for 1938.” 

Poor’s Publishing Company has advised 
that the statement “relative to the reduc- 
tion in the Federal tax from 3% to 2% 
in our April Survey of Electric Power 
and Gas Utilities was an error on our 
part.” 
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Continuous Sales Contests Produce 
Results for Denver Gas Company 


Denver has a saturation of 43% on storage type gas water heaters and 20% 
on central gas house heating plants. The Public Service Company of Colorado 
believes that an unending series of sales contests has played an important part 
in helping it to attain this enviable position. 


T has long been recognized that 
salesmen do their best work when 
paid upon a commission basis. Of 

course, it is generally agreed that 
good men should receive substantial 
guaranties or drawing accounts to 
care for their basic expenses, but 
their compensation set-up should be 
such that the greater portion of their 
income is from commissions, thus 
keeping them scratching. This is 
especially true as regards outside 
salesmen who do not work in a store, 
but who travel from door to door on 
a type of work which, because of its 
nature, cannot be closely supervised, 
and which necessitates that each 
worker supply most of his own su- 
pervision and driving incentive. 

At the morning meeting the sales 
manager may crack the whip, lec- 
ture, beg or cajole as much as he 
pleases, still it remains a fact that 
when the salesmen leave the office 
they are to a very large extent on 
“their own.” 

Therefore, it ts realized that every- 
thing possible should be done to in- 
snire salesmen to greater efforts on 
their own behalf and on behalf of 
their companies by means of care- 
fully planned sales contests and other 
schemes through which the drudgery 
and monotony of constant door to 
door sales work may be lightened 
with a bit of fun and a little extra 
compensation. A good sales manager 
strives to make the work of his sales- 
men appear to them as an enjoyable 
game, with each player encouraged 
to strive his utmost to increase his 
accomplishments in friendlv compe- 
tition with other individuals or 
groups similarly engaged. Nothing 
insnire§ a solesman to stick dogeedly 
to his task and to work earnestly to 
improve his sales techniaue and the 
qualitv of the service he is rendering 
his customers. as much as the cer- 
taintv that his efforts and accom- 
plishments will be swiftly rewarded 
with commendation and recognition 


By 
Carl B. Wyckoff 


Public Service Company of Colorado 


in the presence of his fellow workers. 
Many a salesman has lifted himself 
out of his comfortable arm chair and 
torn himself away from a pleasant 
evening by the fireside with the news- 
paper or a good magazine to go out 
and make a few evening calls on 
couples who could not be seen to- 
gether at any other time, or so ef- 
fectively; he has done this merely 


ditional effort, and out-of-hour so- 
licitation, of an extremely intensive 
and effective nature. 


Jig Saws Fill the Gas Tanks 


A small percentage of the antici- 
pated selling expense of the year is 
budgeted for the purpose of these 
various day to day, cash-on-the-bar- 
rel-head prizes. Thus the $6,000.00 
worth of gasolene and oil coupons 





This painting 6 x 8 feet depicting New Business Men building their future, 


was mounted and sawed in many jig-saw pieces. 


It was assembled in the 


vacant frame piece by piece, as each individual quota was reached. Mystery 
surrounded the nature of the scene until entirely assembled. 


because he or his team were striving 
to outdo some other individual or 
team, and because he valued the 
commendation of his superior or fel- 
low workers, together with some sort 
of prize which might be won only 
by these extra hours of striving. 
For all the above reasons the Pub- 
lic Service Company of Colorado 
New Business men have engaved 
for many years in an_ unending 
series of sales contests, special cam- 
paigns and other activities. all de- 
vised to encourage extra calls, ad- 


paid out during the calendar year 
of 1937 did not necessarily represent 
an added cost to the company, but a 
judicious use of budgeted expense. 

The transportation problem is ever 
with the salesman, so next to the 
threat of an empty stomach, a near- 
lv empty gasolene tank is very in- 
ducive to added effort. especially 
when thev know they will receive as 
remuneration five or ten gallons of 
gasolene at the next morning meet-~ 
ing. 

The latest sales contest to be con- 
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ducted in Denver was a gigantic Jig 
Saw Puzzle during the month of 
May. The company artist, Charles 
S. Russell, prepared a large paint- 
ing 6’0”x8’'0” entitled “A Glimpse 
of the Future,” wherein the 
Business men were depicted as build- 
ing their future bit by bit and brick 
upon brick. This large painting was 
then sawed into 953 Jig Saw pieces. 
Each of these pieces was given a 
serial number, and valued at a 
specified amount of Cities Service 
Gasolene and oil coupons. These 
amounts varied from 20c to $5.00. 
For convenience in handling and to 
make simple filing away for future 
use, the puzzle as a whole was de- 
signed to permit division into 16 
equal parts. 

This sales contest was planned and 
managed by Roy G. Munroe and in- 
cluded all sales divisions, both gas 
and electric. Each of the 119 Denver 
New Business Sales Representatives, 
Supervisors and Department heads 
were assigned a May quota based 
upon the total Company budget for 
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Skilled hands 
approve Double 
Seals for copper 
pipe work be- 
cause of their 
great mechani- 
cal strength—no 
service stress 
can part a 
Double Seal — 
it's leak - proof, 
air-tight piping 
and every 
Double Seal is a 
union connection. 


New 


Underwriters’ 
Hays Double Seals for gas piping—no 
sealing agent required. Hook up mod- 


the month. Each individual May 
quota was broken down into Sales 
Units varying from $60.00 to 
$480.00, (or an I.E.S. Lamp for Do- 
mestic Lighting Representatives), 
and from $400.00 to $4,000.00 for 
supervisory men. For each May Sales 
Unit accomplished day by day by any 
one man, one jig saw piece was 
drawn by lot from a “Grab Bag.” As 
soon as this jig saw piece was affixed 
to its proper place in the large vacant 
picture frame on the wall in a prom- 
inent place in the hall, the man draw- 
ing this jig saw piece was awarded 
the specified amount of Cities Serv- 
ice Gasolene and oil coupons. The 
nature of the scene depicted in the 
completed painting was kept secret, 
and it was possible, therefore, to se- 
cure some interest on the basis of 
curiosity aroused as to the sort of 
future which was being revealed day 
by day as additional Jig Saw pieces 
were earned and affixed in the large 
picture frame. The objectives sought 
with any such sales contest are near- 
ly always the same and are about 
as follows: 


Hook ‘Em Up With 
Hays DOUBLE SEALS 


Double Seals are widely used on cop- 
per pipe gas lines because of the 
doubly sealed connection. See how 2 
faced pipe flare fits over 2 faced 
machined seat. 


Laboratories approve 


ern gas appliances 
with approved Dou- 
ble Seals. Write 
for 24 page cata- 
log. 


Erie, Pa. 
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Success Publicly Rewarded 


Friendly rivalry: In this in- 
stance the hope of securing a 
$5.00 piece before they could all 
be drawn by other salesmen. 

Public recognition of  ac- 
complishments: In this instance 
through publicly drawing from 
the “Grab Bag,” publicly placing 
the Jig Saw Piece in the picture 
frame, and publicly being award- 
ed the gasolene prize earned. 

Swift reward: In this case be- 
ing the daily paying out of the 
gasolene coupons earned on the 
previous day. 

Making fun out of sales work 
by injecting some element of 
chance or competition or curios- 
ity: In this instance an ap- 
peal to those who happen to like 
Jig Saw Puzzles, or whose 
curiosity can be aroused con- 
cerning the picture which is be- 
ing unfolded. 

The results of the contest proved 
that most of the objectives were at- 
tained, as it was necessary to issue 
about 200 additional awards as the 
quota was exceeded. 


Gas at N. Y. World’s Fair 


Gas is already flowing through mains 
under the fair grounds. Outstanding as 
an exhibitor, the gas industry will present 
to the millions of visitors a $125,000,000 
exhibit. The gas load for the fair will be 
more than double that of Danbury, Con- 


necticut, or almost as that of 


great as 
Atlantic City on peak days. 
this the Union 
the Consolidated Edison 
are spending $375,000 for gas mains and 
service 


To supply 


service, Brox klyn Gas 


Company and 


preparations. It 


was necessary 
to lay the mains prior to paving the 
streets and walks. In addition service 


was required for the administration and 
other fair units for heating, cooking, and 
water heating in the late summer of 1937. 
Two 12” medium pressure mains were 
laid along different routes connecting the 
Exposition grounds with a 20” belt trans- 
mission main. The 20-inch belt line may 
be supplied by the Newton holder station 
quite independently of the balance of the 
transmission system. The Newton station 
has a storage capacity of 20,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas, and an installed compressor 
capacity in excess of 3,000 horsepower. 
There will be no hard and fast distribu- 
Addi- 


new 


tion system within the grounds. 


tions or revisions for supplying 
buildings or territories will be made as 


the necessity presents itself. 
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The CP Range Is Here 


Many Gas Companies Now Have the CP Range 


on Display in Their Show Rooms 


President, Association of Gas 


Appliance and Equipment Manufacturers says: 


MERRILL N. DAVIS 





On August 1, starting with ranges, 
the CP gas appliance program will 
be launched and in my opinion it 
will cause 1938 to be long remem- 
bered as the beginning of one of the 
most important epochs in the history 
of our business. The CP seal on an 
appliance is evidence of the fact that 
it has passed rigid tests and possesses 
certain high-quality features, and 
will enable the customer to know be- 
forehand that if he buys it, he will 
be getting the best. 


N. C. McGowen, President, American Gas Association 


says: 


Introduction of the CP gas range 
is the outstanding development of 
the year. We have a superior fuel 
and will now use it in the most ef- 
ficient cooking appliance: ever de- 
veloped. The CP range, for the first 
time, combines in one appliance the 
best features of all ranges. The 
manufacturers and utility men who 
have made this development possible 
deserve the commendation of the en- 
tire industry. 














The CP Range Saves Time 


1. The oven, broiler and top burn 
ers all light automatically. 

2. Fast, high-speed giant burners 
establish new cooking speed here- 
tofore unknown with any cooking 
appliance. 

3. Non-rust burners are fast, easy, 
and simple to clean. 

4. New type efficiency top burn- 
ers leave pans mirror bright. 

5. Ovens and broilers preheat in 
double quick time. 

6. Greater usable broiler area can 
accommodate more food in a 
single broiling operation. 


The CP Range Saves Fuel 
1. Savings up to 50% of fuel cost 
by new, economy type top burners. 
2. Dual purpose burners give you 
the exact temperature desired, 
without waste. 
3. Fast pre-heating oven gives you 
far quicker results with much less 
gas. 
4. New heat-resistant insulation 
conserves oven heat and cuts fuel 
cost. 
5. Fast pre-heating broiler gives 
you amazing fuel economies. 
6. More efficient oven and broiler 
burners give you exact heat de- 
sired, with very_ substantial gas 
savings. 





The CP Range Saves Food 


1. Dual purpose burners permit 
waterless cooking, preserving val- 
uable food minerals and vitamins. 
2. Low temperature oven cookery 
made possible, which reduces meat 
shrinkage to an absolute minimum. 
3. Cheaper cuts of meat may now 
be prepared by low temperature 
method of oven cookery to taste 
as delicious as more expensive 


cuts. 
4. Oven heat control takes the 
guesswork out of cooking and 


eliminates baking failures. 

5. Efficient oven-rack “stops” pre- 
vent accidents and waste from food 
spillage. 

6. Smokeless broiler pans _ elimi- 
nate grease fire, and unpalatable 
burned foods. 


N. C. McGOWEN 


Who Makes the CP Range? 


The following principal range 
manufacturers have signified their 
intentions to produce and promote 
CP Gas Ranges: 


A-B Stoves, Inc., Battle Creek, 
Michigan; Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; The Cleveland Co- 


Operative 


American Stove 


Stove Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Crosley Radio Corp., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: Cribben & Sexton Co., 


IL; 


Stove Co., Detroit, Mich.; 


Chicago, Detroit - Michigan 
Estate 
Stove Co., Hamilton, Ohio; Gaffers 
& Sattler, Los Angeles, Calif.; Glen- 
wood Range Co., Taunton, Mass.; 
James Graham Mfg. Co., Newark, 
Calif.; Hammer Bray Co., Ltd., 
Oakland, Calif.; 
Borg Warner Corp., Detroit, Mich.; 


Norge Division, 
O’Keefe and Merritt Company, Los 
Roberts & 
Mander Stove Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; George D. Roper Corp., Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Standard Gas Equipment 


Angeles, California; 


Corp., Baltimore, Md.; The Tappan 
Stove Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 












































LAS CONTROL FOR 
FLOOR PURNACES! 


Reynolds Low Pressure Regulators guarantee 

steady, constant, unvarying pressure, even though 
the volume varies and the line pressure fluctuates. 
These Regulators are precision built and delicately 
balanced for accurate gas control on low pressure. 
The many thousands in operation after years of serv- 
ice is the final proof that REYNOLDS Low Pressure 
Regulators are reliable, economical and safe. Our 
Engineering Department is at your service 


REYNOLDS PRODUCTS 


@ High Pressure Service House 
Regulators 
Straight Lever Type—Models 0- 
10-20 Series 
Toggle Lever Type—Model 30 
Series 
®@ Low Pressure Service or Appli- 
ance Regulators 
@ District Station Regulators 
Single or Double Valve, Auxil- 
jiary Bowl and Automatic 
Leading Device Optional 
@ High Pressure Line Regulators 
Pilot-Loaded, Pilot Controlled 
® Toggle Type Regulators 
Single Valve, Double Valve, 
Triple Outlet 
@ Seals 
Dead Weight or Mercury 
®@ Relief Valves 
High or Low Pressure 
®@ Back Pressure Valves 
@ Automatic Quick Closing Anti- 
Vacuum Valves 
® Automatic Shut-Off Valves 
@ Lever Operated Valves 
@ Louver Operated Device 
® Atmospheric Regulators 
® Vacuum Regulators 


W 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Eastern Appliance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Wm. A. Ehlers, 
49 S. Clinton St., 
E. Orange, N. J. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Dwight Building, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Second Unit, 

Santa Fe Bldg., 

Dallas, Texas. 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


AS OOM 
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The Payne F. A. U. (Forced Air Unit) is one 
of the most successful salesmen the Gas indus- 
try has ever seen. 


It proves that GAS is the ideal fuel in every 
home in every commercial building it 
enters. 








For the F. A. U. is efficiency itself. In winter it 
provides a generous supply of warm, circulat- 
ing air. In summer it obliges with refreshing 
ventilation. 


And it plays this dual role with eye-opening 
economy. The kind of economy that makes 
people take pride in their heating appliances— 
and makes friends for GAS. 


The Payne F. A. U. requires only 4 square feet 
of floor space. It operates from kitchen, closet 
or service porch. It is another product of 
America’s most modern furnace plant. 


CHW’ 
FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
BEVERLY HILLS*CALIFORNIA 


~ 
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Hartford Has First Model All Gas Home 


Cape Cod Colonial Home has Gas for the 
4 Big Jobs—Cooking, Water Heating, 
Refrigeration and House Heating 











BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN 


The All-Gas Equipped Home at 
High Ledge, the first of more than 
1000 such houses to be built in the 
United States was opened on June 
18. : 

This model home is part of a 
comprehensive national program 
sponsored by the American Gas As- 
sociation and its member companies 
for the benefit of the building in- 
dustry and the public. 

This home is of Cape Cod Co- 
lonial type, and is built on a corner 
lot. It contains eight rooms, a recrea- 
tion room and a two-car garage. Its 
exterior walls are clapboard, painted 
white, and the roof is built of black 
asphalt shingles. A dignified cornice 
gives the touch of richness so often 
lacking. 

It was built by the R. G. Bent 
Companv from a plan by A. Ray- 
mond Ellis, architect. It was fur- 














Lipeary 


Fiest FLOOR PLAN 


nished by the Flint-Bruce Company 
and equipped with gas appliances by 
the Hartford Gas Company. 

The kitchen has its many unusual 
features of design. The appliances 
and working surfaces are arranged 
for maximum convenience. A built- 
in breakfast nook is also provided, 
as well as a ventilating fan to carry 
off kitchen odors. 

The slogan “Gas for the 4 Big 
Jobs” featured throughout, these jobs 
being house heating, cooking, refrig- 
eration and automatic water heating. 
Other uses of gas demonstrated in- 
clude fireplace heaters and gas laun- 
drv. 

Hartford being recognized as a 
“hot water town,” where the hot 
water heating svstem is unusually 
popular, this svstem was chosen for 
demonstration in model home. The 
boiler, located in the basement on 


the opposite side of the chimney 
from the recreation room, is a Bry- 
ant Gas-Designed Boiler. 

Automatic heat, distributed from 
concealed or _ recessed radiators, 
demonstrates the use of gas in the 
first of the four big jobs. 

For cooking, a Magic Chef Series 
3914 Gas Range has been installed 
in the kitchen. Built with a high 
backrail, a stainless monel metal top 
and flush-to-the-wall back, this range 
is an integral part of the kitchen 
cabinet work. 

All burners including oven and 
broiler light automatically. Being 
equipped with separate oven and 
broiler, broiling and baking may be 
carried on at the same time. 

This automatically lighted, fully 
insulated, heat controlled range 
demonstrates the use of gas for 
cooking, the second of the four big 
jobs. 

Also found in the kitchen, the 
Servel Electrolux Gas Refrigerator. 
Refrigeration by gas is the third of 
the four big jobs emphasized by the 
American Association in its 
national campaign for better homes. 

Located beside the house heating 
equipment in the basement is an 
automatic gas Kompak water heater, 
manufactured by the United Ameri- 
can Bosch Corporation. Water heat- 
ing by gas is fourth of the four big 
jobs. 

In keeping with the cleanliness 
and convenience of gas for automat- 
ic heat, gas fireplace heaters have 
been provided for the living room 


Gas 


and recreation room fireplaces. 
Both are manufactured by the 
Homestead Heater Company and 


are in harmony with the decoration 
of each room. 

In the basement is a completelv 
equipped modern laundry. Here all 
details of washing, drying and iron- 
ing can be quickly and easily per- 
formed. 

This Model Home received much 
favorable publicity. The Hartford 
Times and The Hartford Courant de- 
voted entire sections to a descrip- 
tion of the house, its furnishings and 
its gas appliances. 
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Continuation Activities of New England Gas 


Association Sales Training Program 


HE three activities outlined in 

the booklet entitled “A Practi- 

cal Sales Training Program,” 
sent to N.E.G.A. member companies 
last summer, have now been complet- 
ed. Because of the widespread suc- 
cess of this program—the sales man- 
agers’ seminar, the regional meetings 
for sales representatives, and the 
company classes based on the sales- 
man’s textbook—and at the request 
of many member companies, the 
Sales Development Committee has 
authorized the awarding of an Asso- 
ciation certificate to those company 
sales representatives who pass satis- 
factorily the following three (3) 
tests: 





(1) A written examination, 

(2) An oral interview by the ap- 
propriate company representa- 
tive, 

(3) A 600-1200 word prize essay 
giving a sales presentation on 
any one of the four (4) ma- 
jor appliances. 


The executive subcommittee select- 
ed these 3 activities, rather than a 
lesser number, so as to give each 
man a broader and fairer oppor- 
tunity to use his knowledge effective- 
ly. The advantages of this plan is 
that, if a salesman not at- 
tain an adequate rating in any one 
activity, a good rating in the other 
two will give him combined results 
that will warrant a certificate. 

(1) Written Examination 

Since some member companies 
have finished the text- 
book while others do not expect to 
finish it unti! next fall the Committee 
voted to offer the member companies 
the choice of having their sales rep- 
resentatives take the written exam- 
ination during any one of the follow- 
ing three periods: 


(1) The week of July 18, 
(2) The week of October 31, 
(3) The week of January 9. 


The Bureau of Business Research, 
College of Business Administration, 
Boston University, will prepare the 
examination questions and grade the 
answers. 

Examination papers prepared for 
each of the three dates mentioned— 
July 18, October 31, and January y 
—will be different. 


does 


salesman’s 


There will be no “yes” or “no” 
question in the examinations. Rather 
the questions will test the reasoning 
ability of the sales representatives 
and the way they apply the prin- 
ciples and practices covered in the 
textbook. 

Each company’s group of examina- 
tion papers will be sent to Associa- 
tion Headquarters on the day. fol- 
lowing the completion of the exam- 
ination. 


(2) 


Each sales representative will be 
interviewed privately by either the 
sales executive, sales supervisor or 
instructor. These interviews 
will last about twenty (20) minutes 
each. 

Boston University will prepare a 
rating scale for the use of inter- 


Local Oral Interview 


class 


viewers and suggest topics to be 
covered. This rating scale will ac- 


company the examination paper sent 
to each sales manager a few days 
prior to the examination period 
which he elects. The oral interview 
will rate sales representatives on their 
grasp of several major phases of 
sales technique indicated on the rat- 
ing scale. 

The oral interview is being used 
as one of the three units in con- 
nection with examining the sales 
representatives because some may 
not be able to express themselves 
as well on paper as they can orally. 


(3) Prize Essays On Sales 
Presentations 


The Committee believes that each 


sales representative’s grasp of the 
selling methods in the text meets its 
most practical test during the sales 
presentation to the customer. The 
purpose of the essay contest is to 
develop in a practical and specific 
manner the application of the prin- 
ciples and practices stressed in the 
textbook. 


To facilitate this development, the 
Committee has appropriated $150 
for cash prizes for the essays to be 
awarded as follows: 

There are four (4) divisions in 
the contest—(1) cooking, (2) water 
heating, (3) refrigeration, (4) heat- 
ing. 


In each division, four (4) prizes 
will be awarded: 1st—$20: 2nd- 
$10; 3rd—$5; 4th—$2.50. 

These awards will be made for the 
best four (4) essays on each appli- 
ance. They will be selected from all 
of those submitted to Association 
Headquarters by the participating 
member companies. 

The essays are to consist of 600- 
1200 words and may be written in 
either dialogue or narrative form. 
Content and not literary style will 
be the basis on which they will be 
judged. 

This essay contest, which is open 
only to representatives who 
took part in the company 
based upon the N.E.G.A. salesman’s 
textbook, will close on October 15 
regardless of the written examination 
date selected by a given company. 


sales 


classes 








Pioneers of 


the 


Gas ‘Industry 











» Dr. William Henry [1775-1836] « 


MORE THAN a century ago, the distinguished English scientist, Dr. 
William Henry, first suggested the washing of coal gas in lime water 
to purify it from hydrogen sulphide. Henry’s method was crude; but 
it originated an epoch of development which led to 1938’s most scientific 
purification material, GPM Iron Hydroxide, product of Gas Purifying 


Materials Co., Long Island City, N. Y., and Providence, Rhode Island. 
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New Equipment and Appliances 


Adjustable Joist Support 


Contractors and engineers in- 
stalling gas floor furnaces will 
realize the convenience and econ- 
omy of this device which eliminates 
troublesome header construction for 
unsupported joists. 

It is adjustable to fit all sizes of 
floor joists on centers up to 18”. 
Joists are supported before cutting, 
positively preventing any lowering. 

Only a 3” square of plaster need 
be removed for complete installa- 
tion on a plastered ceiling. Joists 
carn be cut from above instead of 
below. Weight on load or partition 
bearing joists can be distributed to 
adjoining joists. 

Reinforces any weak, bent or 
split joists by supporting from ad- 
joining joists. 

Made by Inland Mfg. Co., 1120 
No. Cicero Ave., Chicago. De- 
scriptive bulletin on request. 


Republic Conversion Burner 


A new conversion burner for cen- 
tral house heating systems em- 
bodying the exclusive Republic fea- 
ture known as ‘‘Zoned Heating’ has 
recently been announced by Auto- 


gas Corporation, 2240 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago. 
The model A22 G.L. here illus- 


trated is designed to convert steam 
and hot water boilers requiring gas 
inputs up to 350,000 B.T.U.’s per 
hour. The same refractory seg- 
ments are used as found in other 
Republic burners. 

These segments enable the in- 
staller to direct the greatest amount 
of heat to the upper or lower sec- 
tion of the fire-pot, which ever is the 
most advantageous for the particu- 
lar job being converted. 

The advantages of a single 
burner port and low pilot consump- 
tion are also incorporated in this 
model. Controls are interlocked 
with the safety pilot to give maxéi- 
mum protection. 


Republic Conversion Burner 








Gas Fired Winter Air Conditioning 
Unit 


The C. L. Bryant Corp. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, announces their new 





Sphinx Gas Fired Unit 


Sphinx Automatic, Gas Fired, Win- 
ter Air Conditioning unit. 

Tested and approved by the 
American Gas Association, with an 
efficiency rating of 80%; it is not 
merely a device for heating, humid- 
ifying, cleaning and circulating air, 
but a furnace embodying un'ts de- 
veloped to a high degree. 
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Burners are of the standard 
Sphinx design and the entire assem- 
bly can be quickly and easily re- 
moved for inspection. 

An automatic humidifier main- 
1ains correct balance between heat 
and moisture in the circulating air 
and can be adjusted to the owner's 
preference or the demands of the 
season. A unique blower unit, ex- 
ceptionally quiet in operation, af- 
tords proper circulation of the air 
both winter and summer. 

Four minutes after the thermostat 
calls for heat, the blower is in op- 
eration delivering air at a prede- 
termined temperature with moisture 
added in the correct quantities to 
furnish the proper humidity. 


Room Thermostat 


The White-Rodgers Electric Com- 
pany, 1209 Cass Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri, has added an attractive 
Line Voltage Room Thermostat to 
their line of controls. 

The modern lines and ivory and 
chromium finish make this an ideol 
instrument for air-conditioning serv- 
ice in stores, restaurants and public 
buildings, and for use with unit 
heaters and coolers. Also may be 
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obtained in black and chromium 
finish. 

Available either with or without 
thermometer and for heating or 
cooling service. The range on 
heating types is 55° to 85° F. and 
on cooling types is 65° to 95° F. 

The thermostat may be mounted 
on a standard 3x2 outlet box, or for 
direct wall mounting BX or conduit 
may be attached directly to the 
mounting plate, the thermostat serv- 
ing as its own outlet box. 
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The Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois has _ provided 
their salesmen with a Gas Range 
Sales Training Manual that to our 
way of thinking 
is the berries. 
The manual 
which consists 
of twenty - four 
nicely  illustrat- 
ed pages and 
text (photo- 
litho processed 
gives the sales- 
men who read 
it a liberal edu- 
cation not only 
on the modern GAS range but on 
cookery. Some of the subject heads 
in the manual are: “The Appeal 
Benefits and Demonstration of the 
Modern Gas Range, Sales Presen- 
tations,’ winding up with a series 
of Questions and Answers. A read- 
able helpful book one that should 
aid the gas range salesman 
measurably. 
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The trend of business is up and it 
promises to remain on the up until 
after the first of January, 1939 
what may come then—well why 
think about it. "Go After the Fall 
business,” that is to be had, that is 
our motto—plan your activity care- 
fully and carry on. Planned activ- 
ities even during the past recent 
letdown did some Lusiness. We 
have been privileged to observe 
two or three activities in other than 
the gas appliance line that clicked 
and put old timers who complained 
that there was no business to be 
had to shame—even caused them 
to go out and dig up some them- 
selves, after some greenhorns who 
did not know that folks would not 
buy had gone out house to house 
and made some real money. 


The lowly GAS toaster is coming 
in for its own this fall. One or 
two companies in the east use GAS 
toasters as door openers for their 


salesmen. Here's the way it's done. 
Meter readers pass out coupons 
which if returned, mailed or brought 
to the company’s store entitled the 
holders to a GAS toaster free of 





A SLAB OF RAW BEEF TURNS INTO 



















This New 
TAPPAN GAS RANGE 
With “VISUALITE” Oven 
AT $20.00 SAVINGS 


Here is your opportunity to install 


Flexo-Speed oven with accurete heet 
control — gant sized top burner with semmer- 
set valve — CleenQuick smokeless broiler — 
divided cooking top — and other Teppen od- 


vantages. Inspect thr tng range velue now at — 
a SUMMER 
he Cas Company SPECIAL “O92 
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TAPPAN MODEL SHOWN 
Reguler Price *109.50 
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charge. In cases where the coupon 
is returned by mail it is delivered 
by the salesman covering the dis- 
trict from which it is mailed. If 
brought into the store delivery is 
made by a floor salesperson in the 
store. In both cases a salesman 
makes a contact with the customer 
and has an opportunity to talk 
about and demonstrate other appli- 
ances. 


Floor furnace manufacturers 
have been pretty active with pro- 
motion this year and have decided- 
ly improved their products. This 
type of furnace seems particularly 
salable on the west coast and we 
think from past operations in the 
south that it should find a ready 
market in that section of these 
United States. 


Gas men by and large are stand- 
ing-by for the ‘’C. P. Range’. Many 
of them feel that it will bring new 
opportunities for load building and 
merchandise sales—and replace- 
ments of the several million ‘old 
faithfuls” that the fancy-fuel boys 
have been covetously eyeing as 
potentials * * * 


By the time this material appears 
in print you will have received your 
promotion on the new CP GAS 
range—-which we think offers the 
industry the best opportunity it has 
had in many a day. If, by and 
large, large and small companies 
lay down a hard hitting sales 
activity on ranges during Septem- 
ber and October we will see some 
new records set up. 


Sound in Principle 
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Freezes Without 
Moving Parts to 
Wear Out or 
Ever Make a Sound 
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The sound principle of gas refrigeration has been 
proven through years of satisfactory operation in 
over a million American homes. Its operation is 
silent because there are no moving parts in the 
freezing system to ever make a noise or wear out. 
Install a Servel Electrolux gas refrigerator and enjoy 
the best, yet pay less to operate it. Investigate at — 


Phe Cfes Company 
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Ohio Fuel Gas Co. plays up 
silent refrigeration in an effec- 
tive way. 























Here's a thought for the man who 
has worked himself into a state of 
mind where he thinks everything is 
going to the eternal bow-wows, who 
thinks it is just about as profitable 
to sit in the shade as to try to sell; 
who forgets that somewhere, some- 
one is selling somebody something 
—every second of every minute of 
every day, Sunday and Jewish hol. 
idays included. 

If you're soured on things, in a 
slump 





A couple of things came our way 
recently that we think are the ber- 
ries. They are (a) A sales manual 
produced by the Pub. Service Co. of 
Nor. Ill.; which really gives the 
Loys and girls the lowdown of Gas 
range selling, and (b) A cooking 
chart products of the Glenwood 
range folks—boy its a factual chart 
to who laid it “Resistance to Cook- 
ing Losses” and a lot of facts on Vi- 
tamins A-B-C-D-E and G. That 
should provide the Home E. Depart- 
ment with food for talks that will 
just naturally cause women to ban- 
ish all ideas of cooking with any 
other fuel than Gas. 




















Low for the doughs 
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The Western United Gas and 
Electric Company, Aurora are again 
doing a wondertul job of selling au- 
tomatic hot water service to cus- 
tomers of that company. This Mid- 
West company has been very ac- 
tive in the sale of hot water service 
for the past several years and last 
year in a three months drive 
chalked up over twelve hundred 
heater sales. That's a lot of heat- 
ers yet we understand that C. W. 
Tennant, general sales manager of 
the company, expects to install an 
additional fifteen hundred during a 
ninety day drive conducted during 
June, July and August. 


Another company is planning to 
run a coupon in its regular advertis- 
ing keying it for each publication to 
secure a check on the reader in- 
terest in the various publications 
used. This company will offer the 
toaster having a 25c value for a 
coupon and l5c.... The Roper folks 
are offering a GAS Range Round 
Up Plan to their customers. This 
company has conducted many an- 
nual “gas range round ups” and 
have thought of most all of the 
things to do to make them success- 
ful. The 1938 plan however con- 
tains some new stunts. 
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Even in times like these we must 
not forget that the American Stand- 
ard of living is still high and going 
higher every day — somewhere 
every day someone is selling some- 
body something in the way of a 
convenience, a modern gas range, 
automatic water heater, a silent gas 
refrigerator or a dependable home 
heating system. Advertising and 
sales promotion have caused folks 
to not only desire but to yearn for a 
“more abundant life” or whatever 
you may choose to call it. * * Go out 
and seek these people, to ring door 
bells and to pray that some one 
will answer the ring in order that 
we may tell our story of conven- 
ience, terms or what have you, is 
the way to get business now as it 
ever has been. 


* * A great many 
men frown on a planned sales talk 
and refer to it as a ‘Canned sales 
Talk." Yet call it what you may 
the Planned Sales Talk is the one 
that by and large brings home the 
bacon and creates the fair-haired 
Loys. A planned sales talk is one 
that has been studied from every 
angle, written and re-written, tested 
and retested and furnished the 
salesman not for the purpose of 
memorizing and repeating parrot 
like but for the purpose of provid- 
ing him an answer to each and 
every question that a prospective 
purchaser may ask about the 
proposition offered. It was never 
intended by those who devised this 
method of presentation that the 
salesman should parrot. The idea 
back of the planned sales talk is 
to provide the salesman with suffi- 
cient information about the mer- 
chandise and plan of selling to en- 
able him to present it in a logical, 
intelligent and convincing manner, 














to answer questions at any angle 
the prospect may choose to shoot 
them. * * Read the book, learn the 
“CANNED” sales story and tell it 
in your own way and tell to 
enough people often enough and 
you'll be rather pleased with your 
pay check. * * You'll make more 
jack than we fellows who dig for 
facts to put into these talks and we 
don't mean may-be.** 
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News of the Industry 








Pacific Coast Convention 


At the time of his inauguration Ptes- 
ident McKee announced that the theme 
of this year’s program would be “A 
United Industry.” Last year it was 
“Shoulder to Shoulder” and the year be- 
fore “Gas Marches On.” 

George Smith, Santa Barbara Manager 
of Southern Counties Gas Company, will 
be General Convention Chairman. His 
committee will be George Finley, Golf; 
W. W. Fitkin, Entertainment; J. C. Gil 
bert, Attendance and Reception; R. W 
Gregory, Transportation; E. B. Hanmer, 
Banquet; P. E. Kling, Registration; 
Homer Laughlin, Convention Newspaper ; 
Otto Mauthe, Publicity; C. H. Potter, 
Hotel Accommodations; Mrs. Norman R. 
McKee, Hostess. 

Convention dates are September 14, 15 
and 16 with headquarters the Santa Bar- 
bara Biltmore. 


Maryland Utilities Assn. 


The Fall Convention of the Maryland 
Utilities Association will be held at the 
George Washington Hotel, Ocean City, 
Maryland, Sept. 9th and 10th. 

Combined meetings of Gas, Electric and 
Transportation groups will be held during 
the morning of the 10th. Entertainment 
will be provided for all in the afternoon 
followed by an evening program similar 
to that of previous years. 


P.G.GE. Gas Rates Show Substantial 
Reductions 


The P. G. and E. has made so many 
substantial rate reductions in the past ten 
years that the average residential cus- 
tomer now gets nearly two and a half 
times as much gas and slightly more than 
twice as much electricity for his money 
as in February, 1928. 

Here are the figures: 

During the past year the average resi- 
dential gas bill in the company’s territory 
was $2.82 per month. 

At present in San Francisco $2.82 buys 
3472 cubic feet of natural gas with a heat 
content of 1150 British thermal units. But 
back in February, 1928, figured on the 
basis of heat units, $2.82 bought only 
1420 cubic feet. 

Think of it—3472 cubic feet for the 
price formerly paid for 1420! That’s a 
gain of 144.5 per cent for the customer. 

This is true also in Oakland, Berkeley, 
Piedmont, Alameda, Emeryville and 
Albany, which have the same rates as 
San Francisco. Customers in other sec- 
tions enjoy proportionate advantages, al- 
though gas prices vary according to the 
location and size of the communities. 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 


September 
9-10 Maryland Utilities Assn. Fall 
Convention. Ocean = _ City, 


Maryland, George Washing- 
ton Hotel. 

14-16 Pacific Coast Gas Assocta- 
tion, Annual Convention, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

15-16 Empire State Gas & Electric 
Assn. Annual Convention. 
Lake Placid Club. Lake 
Placid, N. Y. 

October 

10-14 American Gas Association, 
Annual Convention, Atlantic 
City. (No exhibits.) 











Gas Equipment Manufacturers Support 
World’s Fair Project 


There is a spontaneous willingness on 
the part of all branches of the gas in- 
dustry to co-operate in the promotion of 
the industry through its extensive partici- 
pation in the forthcoming New York 1939 
World’s Fair, Hugh H. Cuthrell, president 
of Gas Exhibits, Inc., has announced. 
“From the very beginning, gas companies 
throughout the country have responded 
most favorably to our solicitation for 
funds with which to make our industry’s 
exhibit one of the outstanding features 
of next year’s international exposition,” 
Mr. Cuthrell said. “Manufacturers of gas 
appliances are doing their share by re- 
serving exhibition space in the industry’s 
Fair building. 


“Most encouraging is the fact that 
manufacturers of gas plant and distribu- 
tion equipment that is not sold to the gen- 
eral public are subscribing to the cost of 
the industry’s exhibit. This manifestation 
of co-operation on the part of these manu- 
facturers whose products will not be ex- 
hibited to the public, shows that the 
industry as a whole is determined to make 
gas predominate at the 1939 World’s Fair, 
and make each and everyone of the mil- 
lions of visitors to the Fair ‘gas con- 
scious’,” Mr, Cuthrell said. 


To date, manufacturers of gas equip- 
ment who have subscribed are: American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
American Meter Co., Inc., New York; 
W. M. Chace Co., Detroit, Mich.; Gas 
Purifying Materials, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., and Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


Gas Exhibit at the San Francisco Fair 


An invitation to participate in the Co- 
operative Gas Exhibit at the Golden Gate 
International Exposition has been sent by 
Pacific Coast Gas Association to gas ap- 
pliance manufacturers. 

In May the committee in charge of 
the exhibit secured the services of Mr. 
L. E. Lindsay who will design and super- 
intend the construction of the exhibit. 
Mr. Lindsay has completed designs and 
working drawings for the exhibit setting. 
It will occupy 10 thousand square feet 
of space in the Homes and Gardens 
Building adjacent to the main building 
entrance. Gas appliances will be shown 
installed in natural situations each of 
which will be arranged in cooperation 
with the participating manufacturer. 

R. E. Fisher, Chairman of the Exhibit 
Committee, has announced that nearly 
$93,000 has been pledged to date Trom 
utilities and supply manufacturers. The 
committee’s goal is $140,000. The com- 
panies whose contributions make up the 
total to date are Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, Southern California Gas 
Company, Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany, Coast Counties Gas and Electric 
Company, San Joaquin Light and Power 
Corporation, Santa Maria Gas Company, 
Southern Oregon Gas Corporation, Hono- 
lulu Gas Company, Ltd., El Paso Natural 
Gas Company, Sierra Pacific Power Com- 
pany, Sprague Meter Company, the Pa- 
cific Meter Works of the American Meter 
Company, and Reliance Regulator Cor- 
poration. 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. Ac- 
quires Property of Subsidiary 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company 
has announced that on June 30 the main 
transmission facilities of the Panhandle 
Illinois Pipe Line Co., a wholly-owned 
subsidiary, were transferred to the Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Company. 
Property of Panhandle Illinois Pipe Line 
Company in the State of Illinois, other 
than main transmission facilities, has been 
transferred to a new company, Illinois 
Natural Gas Company, which is also a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Panhandle 
Eastern. Panhandle Illinois Pipe Line 
Company is to be dissolved. 


Dresser Couplings for New Pipe Line 


For a new 16” OD natural-gas line 
between Ventura, Iowa and Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, being constructed by North- 
ern Natural Gas Co., 2,150 Dresser 
Couplings are being supplied by S. R. 
Dresser Mfg. Co. as well as a quantity 
of long sleeves. 








to 
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Federal Power Commission Assumes 
Jurisdiction Under the Natural 
Gas Act 


Final legislative action on the Lea Bill, 
officially known as the “Natural Gas Act,” 
took place on June 14, 1938, when the Sen- 
ate accepted revised amendments that had 
been adopted by the House on the previ- 
ous day The Bill was signed by the 
President June 21, 1938, upon which day 
it became an law. Except for 
these amendments, the Bill was passed in 
the form in which it had passed the House 
on July t, 1937. 


effective 


Broad authority over the _ interstate 
transportation and sale of natural gas is 
conferred upon the Federal Power Com- 
\ natural gas company is de- 
fined as one engaged in the transportation 
of natural gas in interstate commerce, or 
the sale in interstate commerce of such 
gas for resale. Full regulatory authority 
over natural gas companies subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission is set up 
in the Act, with rates, service, accounts 
and depreciation all under the Commis- 
sion. 


mission. 


Pursuant to authority contained in the 
Natural Gas Act, the Federal Power Com- 
mission on July 5, 1938, issued three or- 
ders. Order No. 51 instituted an investi- 
gation for the purpose of determining 
facts, conditions and practices to aid the 
Commission in determining what persons 
are natural gas within the 
meaning of the Act, and provided a form 
of questionnaire which has been sent to a 
number of natural gas companies. 


Order No. 52 established 
rules and regulations. These deal in gen- 
eral with the method of administering the 
Act by parties who desire to file petitions 
and complaints, describe the specifications 
as to the form of papers which are filed, 
describe methods of putting in evidence, 
when depositions may be taken and the 
method of holding hearings. These mat- 
ters are set forth in Part 50 of the Rules 
and Regulations 


companies 


provisional 


Part 53 deals with the method of ob- 
taining an authorization to export or im- 
port natural gas 


Part 54 describes the form and manner 
in which schedules of rates are to be 
filed, including protests and complaints 
against rate changes and other details re- 
lating to the establishment of rate sched- 
ules. 

Part 57 relates to the abandonment of 
facilities and the application 
certificate of and 


service or 
for a 
cessity. 


ne- 


convenience 


Part 58 deals with accounts, records and 
memoranda, and the method of adjusting 
entries in accounts in response to citations 
by the Commission. 


Part 67 sets up the method of obtaining 
cooperative procedure with the State Com- 
missions, provided for in Section 17 of 
the Act. Certain forms are appended to 
the Rules and Regulations. 


Order No. 53 was issued to set up filing 
dates of first schedules, in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 4 (c) of the Act. 


Schedules are to be filed as follows: 

1. August 22, 1938, for those schedules 
covering deliveries within the follow- 
ing States: Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 

\ugust 29, 1938, for those schedules 
covering deliveries within the follow- 
ing States: Alabama, Arkansas, IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 

3. September 6, 1938, for those sched- 
ules covering deliveries within the 
following States: Connecticut, Dela- 


N 


ware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Maryland, 


Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. 


sey, 


With each schedule there is to be sub- 
mitted a report for the twelve-month 
period ending July 1, 1938, showing the 
amount of natural gas transported or sold 
and the amount charged therefor under 
each rate in effect, together with a true 
the monthly bill rendered. 


copy of 
% 


Captain Higgins of Pittsburgh Equit- 
able Honored With Degree 


When Texas Arts and Industries Col- 
lege, Kingsville, Texas, first started its 
Natural Gas Engineering Course, Captain 
\. E. Higgins, Vice President of Pitts- 
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burgh Equitable Meter Company, then 


Secretary of the Natural Gas Association, 
was chosen to be chairman of the com- 
mittee of six members whose duty 
to plan the course of study. 


it was 





CAPTAIN A. E. HIGGINS 


For his untiring efforts and the success 
with which the Natural Gas Engineering 
Course has had, the College conferred 
upon Captain Higgins an honorary degree 
and presented him with a Gold Key as a 
symbol of recognition and appreciation. 





Brundage President of Lions Club 
H. M. Brundage, Jr., General Sales Manager of the Washington Gas Light Com- 


pany, has just been elected President of the Lions Club of Washington. 


Mr. 


Brundage has gained wide recognition in gas circles as leader of the sales organ- 
ization which has won or placed in no less than 6 National Sales Contests in the 


last three years. 
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Carl Behn Appointed American-Bosch 
Vice-President 


According to an announcement by the 
United American Bosch Corporation, 
Springfield, Mass., Mr. Carl Behn has 
been appointed a vice-president of the 
company and will be in charge of all sales 
divisions. 

Mr. Behn cones to 
American-Bosch from 
the National Supply 
Company, in which he 
was Sales Manager of 
the Superior Engine 
Division and also As- 
sistant to the Vice- 
President in-Charge- 
of-Operations of its 
engine plants at 
Philadelphia and 
Springfield, Chio 

Previous to this h¢ 
was connected with the organiza 
tion from 1923 to 1936, serving in im 
portant capacities at Chicago and Detroit 

Born in Denver, Colorado, Mr. Behn 
received his education in Colorado and 
Arizona and saw active service in th 
World War (40th and 42nd Divisions) a 
a First Lieutenant of Infantry. He is 
prominently active in various engineering 





Bosch 


societies and holds membership in the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers and the Society of A:tomotive 
Engineers, serving at present as _ vice- 


president in the latter organization. 


Meter and Valve Salesman Returns 
From South America 


Mr. James Baker of the Tulsa, Okla., 
staff of the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Company—Merco Nordstrom Valve Com- 
pany, has returned to the United States 
following a special assignment in South 
America. Mr. Baker, who left Miami, 
Fla., via Pan American plane on January 
2, visited Colombia, Venezuela, Aruba, 
Curacao, Trinidad and Puerto Rico in the 
interests of his firm. The majority of the 
distance travelled was covered by plane 
supplemented by trains, automobiles, 
boats and even mules in order to reach 
some of the more inaccessible locations 





He was routed by the Armco Inter- 
national Corporation who represent Pitts- 
burgh Equitable Meter Company and 
Merco Nordstrom Valve Company in 
South America. 

Mr. Baker is now covering his regular 
territory regailing the trade with stories 
of the trials and tribulations which beset 
a now-Spanish speaking American in the 


Caribbean. 


Three Service Record Anniversaries 
Commemorated By American 
Meter Co. in 1938 


Members of the present management 
and sales personnel of American Meter 
Company, are extending congratulations 
during 1938 to three associates. 

Mr. A. E. Norton, Manager of the 
Nathaniel Tufts Meter Works of Ameri- 
can Meter Company in Boston, and a 
member of the Board of Directors, first 
joined the Company on July 1, 1898. His 
forty active years of continuous service 
with the Company have brought the satis- 
faction of success and of numerous 
friendships in the indusiry. 
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Audco and Nordstrom Valves Shipped 
To 61 Countries in 1937 


Foreign trade, exclusive of England and 
the United States, proved valuable last 


year to Audley Engineering Company, 
Ltd. of London, England, and Merco 
Nordstrom Valve Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, manufacturers of Audco 


and Nordstrom Lubricated Plug Valves. 
The advertising slogan, “World Wide 
Acceptance of the Oil Industry,” used 
jointly by the two companies, could well 
be changed to read, “All Industry,” as 
was forcefully proven when records 
showed that shipments had been made in 
the past year to 61 countries. 





No-ton McKean 


Mr. W. H. Kaiser, joining Metric 
Meter Works, Erie, Pa., in 1898, beca:ne 
foreman of that American Meter Com- 
pany plant in 1904, macter mechanic in 
1916 and Superintendent in 1°26. He has 
continued with great success in this office, 
having supervised the purchase and de- 
sign of precision machine tools and other 
equipment. 

Mr. Norton McKean, who joined the 
Boston plant on July 14, 1913, completes 
a quarter century of affi.ation wih 
American Meter Company. He beca:ne 
Assistant Manager of D. McDonald & 
Co. Works in Albany in 1925, Manage; 
in 1928, a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors in 1932, General Superintendent 11 
1936, and Vice-President in 1937. 


Homes That Say “Come In” 


The Bryant Heater Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has released a new 
16-page, 8% x 11 book entitled “Homes 
That Say Come In.” It is a presenta- 
tion of the acceptance of gas heat for 
small homes by the builders who are 
constructing homes for the families of 
moderate incomes. 

The book pays tribute to the far- 
sightedness of these builders in dupli- 
cating in the moderate priced home all 
the important advantages usually found 
only in the larger and more expensive 
homes. 

On various pages are shown homes 
in various sections of the country with 
Bryant “Personalized Heating,” that 
are sold at prices from $3,500 to $6,500 
on F. H. A. terms. You will find 
among these homes some of the out- 
standing “low-cost” housing projects in 
the country. 

A copy of the book “Homes That 
Say Come In,” is available on request. 


W. H. Kaiser 


A. E. Norton 


Star Salesmen Sell Average of Seven 
Refrigerators In Week of Special 
Effort 


An average of seven refrigerators per 
salesman were sold during “Challenge 
Week,” June 13 to 19, by those “Servel 
Star Salesmen” of utilities, distributors 
and dealers throughout the United States, 
who accepted a challenge to put forth 
special effort to sell at least five Servel 
Electrolux refrigerators during the week 
ending on Father’s Day, it has been re- 
ported. 

“From the reports received, it would 
appear that five sales in one week was 
too low a quota for these ‘Servel Star 
Salesmen’,” Mr. Jones stated in a memo- 
randum describing the results of the chal- 
lenge. “It is impossible to determine the 
total Servel Electroluxes sold during this 
one week because some salesmen sent in 
their reports early, just as soon as they 
had sold five, and others only stated that 
they had exceeded the minimum number. 
From the figures available, however, it is 
certain that they averaged at least seven 
sales.” 


Win $1,000 each for Designs of 
Gas Equipped Utility Rooms 
Of about 5,000 entries in the contest 
for the best designs in gas equipped small 
homes, sponsored by the American Gas 
Association, Milwaukee fortunate 


was 
in having two of the winners. They are 
Edwin A. Wagner and Clarence W. 


Jahn, both in the employ of Herman W. 
Buemming, well known. Milwaukee archi- 
tect. Each of the two Milwaukee win- 
ners received a check for $1,000, the pre- 
sentation being made by Henry J. Dropp, 
sales manager of the Milwaukee Gas 
Light Company. 
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Consolidated Edison Co. Elects 
Officers 


Trustees of Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, Inc., have elected 
Herbert C. Davidson vice-president and 
chief accounting officer and Howard W. 
Leitch vice-president in charge of elec- 
trical operations. The trustees elected 
Frederick W. Jesser secretary of the com- 
pany, the post formerly held by Mr. Da- 
vidson, and also elected John H. Aiken 
general commercial manager, an assistant 
vice-president. 

Herbert C. Davidson has been secretary 
of the Consolidated Edison Company since 
1924. 

Howard W. Leitch joined the New 
York Edison Company as a brushman 1 
1895. 

Frederick W. Jesser has been active in 

At the 


the electrical industry since 1889. 


time of the New York Edison-Consoli- 
dated Edison merger he was elected as- 
sistant secretary of Consolidated Edison 

John H. Aiken joined the United Elec- 


tric Light and Power Company as a statis- 


tician in 1922. He was appointed treas- 
urer of the New York Edison Company 
in 1934 and when that company was 


merged with Consolidated Edison he was 
made general commercial manager 
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sion of the subject matter will be awarded 
prizes of $50.00. 

These two substantial cash prizes are 
being offered by the Committee on Per- 
sonnel Practices of which Paul W. Her- 
ring of The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company of Chicago is the chairman. 

The selection of the recipients will be 
made the educators conducting the 
courses—Professor Jerome J. Morgan for 
the Columbia University course and Pro- 
M. Young for the University 
of Kansas course. Both courses are spon- 
sored by the American Association 
and are supervised by advisory commit- 
tees made up of eminent gas engineers 


by 


fessor C. 


Gas 


appointed by the Association. The ar- 
rangement has proved to be ideal and the 
courses have met with universal satis- 
faction 

The course on American Gas Practice 
by Columbia University is divided into 
two parts. Part I treats the production 
of manufactured gas; Part II deals with 
the distribution and utilization of gas. 


The course on Natural Gas offered by 
the University of Kansas covers the entire 


field of natural gas, from origin to utiliza- 


tion 

Commenting on the offer, Mr. Herring 
stated: “The Committee believes these 
prizes will stimulate the interest of the 
younger men in the gas industry to ac- 
quire more knowledge so that they may 

crease their value in their present posi- 
tion and be afforded greater opportunity 


for advancement in the future.” 
Information on enrollment 
through American Assn. 


may be had 


(sas 


Gas To The Rescue 


Acid fumes, long the bane of all wire 
cloth manufacturers and others operating 

*kling tanks, may soon pass to the limbo 
of the horse and buggy days. Joining the 
swing to gas, four manufacturers of steel 
cloth of York and Hanover. Pa., 
employ a new gas process for cleaning or 
oil removal (after weaving) before elec- 
Using small gas-fired 
vens with heat traveling counterflow to 


wire 


tro-galvanizing. 
oO 
tl 


e wire cloth, they are successfully 
cleaning steel wire cloth 30 to 48 inches 
wide, of 12 to 16 mesh. The cloth passes 
over rollers for three horizontal passes 


in the oven; an air seal is created in the 
vertical feed and delivery legs of the 
oven. Temperature control is set for 759 


deg. F. with a gas consumption of .62 
therm per hour (56 cu. ft. 1100 B.T.U 
gas) or 100 cu. ft. 525 B.T.U. gas. 

The wire, after heating, is a uniform 


dark purple color and is passed directly 
into the plating tank after passing through 
a stream of air to remove any dust re- 
maiffing on the wire. Not only does this 
system replace one or two caustic tanks, 
a water rinse tank, a muriatic acid, and 
another water rinse tank, but it eliminates 
the injurious fumes and avoids expensive 
maintenance and upkeep. The former 
equipment required control of the acidity 
of the tanks and constant repairs to them. 
A 50 KVA motor generator was formerly 
employed to supply the low voltage cur- 
rent to these tanks has also been elimi- 
nated by the use of the modern streamline 
fuel, gas, for industrial heating. 





Rooney Appointed General 
Commercial Mgr. 


Joseph F. Rooney was appointed gen- 
eral commercial manager on August 1 of 
Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc. Mr. Rooney, who has been 
assistant general commercial manager, 
succeeds J. H. Aiken, who was made an 
assistant vice-president of the company 
the previous week. Mr. Rooney joined 
the Consolidated Ed- 
ison Company as an 
office boy in 1914. 
Two years later he 
became a stenogra- 
pher in the office of 
Vice-President R. 
A. Carter, of the 
former Consolidated 
Gas Company. In 
1923, he became of- 
fice assistant and in 
1925 assistant statis- 
tician, Statistical De- 
partment. In August 
that same year 
he became assistant to Vice-President O. 
H. Fogg, who was in charge of commer- 
cial relations for the gas company. A 
year later he was appointed assistant gen- 
eral commercial manager. 

Mr. Rooney has also been secretary of 
Ensign-Reynolds, Inc.; secretary of the 
Municipal Lighting Company, and secre- 
tary of the Incorporated Association of 
Gas Employes the 
He the 
board of managers of the gas company’s 
employes’ Mutual Aid Society. He has 
been active in the American Gas Associa- 





J. F. ROONEY 


of 


and 
member of 


Manhattan 
also a 


of 


Bronx. was 


tion where he served several years on the 
rate structure committee, and was later 
assistant treasurer and then treasurer. 
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Koppers Yearbook—1938 


The story of Koppers Company, the in- 
dustrial organization which in 24 years 
has quietly grown to become a producer 
of products for nearly every type of in- 
dustry in the nation, is told for the first 
time in “Koppers Yearbook—1938,” a new 
book recently published. 

Primarily a processor of coal, the book 
states, the company performs all of the 
numerous operations necessary to obtain 
coke, coke oven gas, tar, light oils, and 
chemicals which it and other industries 
convert into an almost countless array of 
products. They are to be found in stores, 
mines and churches, on farms and in fac- 
tories, in basements and boudoirs, and 
along railroads and highways the nation 
over. 

As a manufacturer, Koppers produces 
preserved wood, highway paving, roofing 
and waterproofing materials and complete 
plants and equipment necessary to prepare 
coal for use as such, or, through coking 
and distillation, to obtain its products. It 
builds other general industrial machinery 
and equipment. 

The book also describes Koppers Com- 
pany in the light of a taxpayer and em- 
ployer, with figures which reduce its 
balance sheet and profit and loss state- 
ment to the terms of a one-man enterprise 

Total company figures for 1937 have 
been divided as though each of its 10,029 
employes were in business for himself, 
with his proportionate share of the com- 
pany’s capital, sales, operating expense 
and payroll. 


The working capital of each individual, 
provided by himself or borrowed, would 
be $11,493. He would sell products, render 
services and receive investment returns 
totaling $6,685. Of this he would spend 
$4,181 for raw materials, power and manu- 
facturing supplies, freight and other op- 
erating expenses. His tax bill would be 
$181. He would have $178 for plant and 
machinery replacement, to meet immediate 
or later requirements. His share for 
wages paid to himself for carrying on his 
business for one year would be $1,561. 
There would be $584 remaining to pay 
interest on his investment and on the 
money he borrowed, as well as to provide 
for expansion of his business. 

Taxes paid by Koppers Company in 
1937 were 75 per cent greater than the 
total amount received by stockholders. 
This tax bill was equal to six weeks’ 
wages for each of the company’s 10,029 
employes. It also is pointed out that the 
major share of these taxes was not based 
upon company earnings and there were 
no excess or undistributed profits taxes. 

The company increased employment 11 
per cent while payrolls were 20 per cent 
greater during the year. 


Appalachian Coals Predicts Upturn 


\ letter from R. E. Howe, president, 
to the coal mining and selling companies 
afhliated with Appalachian Coals, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, summarizing discvssion 
at a recent special meeting of the board 
of directors and many of their sales ex- 
ecutives, calls attention to the optimistic 
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attitude which is beginning to prevail in 
the industry. 

“Considerable optimism was shown at 
the meeting,” Howe’s letter stated, “he- 
cause stock piles of industrial plants have 
been largely consumed and will neecssarily 
have to be replenished. 

“Also, there is considerable evidence to 
prove that a general upturn in business 
is near, and probably is closer than we 
realize. 

“The adjustment of wages in the steel 
business will probably increase running 
time in that industry, which will help 
coal. 

“There is considerable coal to go t 
the lakes during the balance of the lake 
season. 

“By and large,” the letter concluded, 
“the feeling of your representatives at 
this meeting was that we have reached 
the bottom of the curve and that this 
curve should rise more or less rapidly.” 


Merco Nordstrom-Pittsburgh Equitable 
Acquire New Quarters 


Steadily expanding business has obliged 
the Merco Nordstrom Valve Company 
and the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Com- 
pany to move into larger quarters at 2808 
East 12th Street, Los Angeles \ new 
building provides more attractive office 
space and very much larger warehouse 
facilities. Larger stocks will be carried 
A railroad siding permits of carload ship- 
ping and an ample platform gives con- 
venient access for truck shipments. 
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Book Reviews 


Public Utility Regulation, by G. 
Lloyd Wilson, James M. Herring and 
Roland B. Eutsler. Published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 571 pages. Price: 
$4.00. 

This book presents an analysis of 
the nature, extent, and problems ot 
public utility regulation in_ the 
United States. The authors approach 
this subject by considering the his- 
torical development of regulation and 
the emergence of the state public 
utility commission as the prevailing 
pattern of regulatory machinery. The 
problems of state versus local regu- 
lation are reviewed, and the state 
commission, as a regulatory agency, 
is critically evaluated. The subjects 
of regulation are then analyzed; 
regulation of accounting and re- 
porting, rates and valuation for rate- 
making purposes, rate of return, de- 
preciation, service, security issues, 
and other aspects are examined from 
the standpoint of regulatory proce- 
dures, techniques, policies, and prob- 
lems. Issues and conflicts are crit- 
ically examined. The authors then 
describe and analyze the expanding 
role of the Federal Government in 
respect to the control of public util- 
ity industries. The significance and 
implications of this tendency are 
evaluated in terms of the possibilities 
of more effective regulation. In this 
particular, attention is given to the 
holding company, the _ interstate 
movement of gas and electricity, in- 
terstate motor transportation, and 
communication. Attention is also 
given to the activities of the Federal 
Government in undertaking power 
projects and in promoting rural elec- 
trification. What these developments 
portend to the privately owned power 
industry and their significance as in- 
stances of national economic plan- 
ning are indicated. Finally, the is- 
sues of government versus private 
ownership are evaluated. 


— je 


Comfort Heating—American Aas As- 
sociation. An engineering handbook for 
touse heating and direct heating salesmen 


This is an 82 page, index-tabbed, loose- 
Jeaf, lettersize book devoted entirely to 
gas heating. It is not a formidable engi- 
neering treatise but does contain all neces- 
sary tables and rules for quick computa- 
tion of heating requirements and selec- 
tion of equipment simply and clearly pre- 
sented. It is a valuable item in the kit 
of all heating salesmen whether they 
represent utilities or dealers. Price of 
single copies $2.00. 








Obituary 





SAMUEL INSULL 


Samuel Insull, once head of a vast 
utility system, died suddenly of a heart 
attack in Paris, France, on July 15. 

He was born in London on Noy. 11, 
1859, and was educated in London, Read- 
ing and Oxford. He never pretended, in 
later life, that he had attended the uni- 
versity at the latter city, and he never 
made any attempt to conceal his early 
humble upbringing. 

In his spare hours young Insull had 
mastered the art of shorthand and for 
some time he was employed by Bowles, 
the editor of Vanity Fair. Later, after 
answering a newspaper “card,” he found 
employment with Colonel E. H. Johnson, 
who was the manager for Thomas A 
Edison in London, 

His main chance—and he was quick to 
grasp it—came when the Chicago Edison 
Company, one of the earliest units formed 
for the exploitation of electric light, 
needed a competent manager. 

There were many difficulties to be over- 
come. Chicago had no less than seven 
utility companies which fed the city elec- 
tric light and gas. The various stations 
could only feed restricted areas, and th 
Edison concern was in a precarious situa 
tion. But gradually Mr. Insull absorled 
other companies—his enemies used th: 
word “gobbled”—and with the advent of 
the Curtis turbine in 1993, Insull, inspired 
to action, overrode the timid objections of 
his more conservative assistants and had 
the new turbines installed. 

By 1907 his company, the Common- 
wealth-Edison, served all Chicago, and the 
six main competitors had ceased to exist 
Insull had manipulated many strings that 
tied themselves into mergers and com- 
binations not only in the gas and electric 
field; he had also acquired transit lines, 
surface and elevated. He had gradually 
expanded his network of lines from Chi- 
cago to the suburbs, and thence through- 
out Illinois and the neighboring States. 

The Middle West Utilities supplied 
1,718,000 customers, or a population of at 
least 10,000,000. There were 600,000 
security holders. The mammoth organiza- 
tion operated 324 steam plants, 196 hydro 
electric generating plants and 328 ice 
plants. The power transmission was along 
44,500 miles of lines. Gas for cooking fed 
out of 10,600 miles of main. 

In 1932 his top-heavy system began to 
disintegrate and he died a relatively poor 
man. 


FRANK R. COATES 


Frank R. Coates, well known public 
utility, railway and oil executive, died 
June 26th after a long illness, at his home 
in Avon, New Jersey. Earlier in the 
week, Mr. Coates celebrated his 69th 
birthday. 

Mr. Coates’ wide experience stood him 
in great stéad in his every connection and 
proved of high value in the management 
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of the Toledo Railways and Light Com- 
pany, and later, the Toledo Edison Com- 
pany, of which he subsequently became 
president and general manager. 

The present smoothly functioning or- 
ganization in Toledo speaks volumes for 
the all around capabilities of Mr. Coates, 
who numbered his friends there and in 
other cities by the thousands. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Coates 
was president and a director of Cities 
Service Oil Co. (Pa.) ; Community Trac- 
tion Company; Tampico Texas Petroleum 
Corp.; The Toledo Edison Company; In- 
terurban Station Company; Mexico-East- 
ern Oil Company and Penn-York Natural 
Gas Corp. He was also a vice-president 
and director of Cities Service Power and 
Light Co.; Empire Gas & Fuel Co.; In- 
dian Territory Illuminating Oil Co.; and 
the Toledo Light and Power Co.; and a 
director of Cities Service Company, Ar- 
kansas Louisiana Gas Company, Arkan- 
sas Natural Gas Corp., Colorado Wyoming 
Gas Co.; Consolidated Cities Light, 
Power & Traction Co., and Federal Light 
& Traction Co. 


FRANK F. CORBY 


Frank F. Corby, special representative 
of the tubular products sales department 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh, died at his home in Pitts- 
burgh on June 15. 

\fter graduation from St. Louis Uni- 
versity, Mr. Corby entered the steel busi- 
ness in 1896 with the National Tube Com- 
pany in St. Louis. In 1900 he went with 
the Mark Manufacturing Company of Chi- 
cago and Evanston, and on the reorganiza- 
tion of that company as the Steel & Tube 
Company of America in 1925, he was 
made vice-president in charge of sales. 
Later he was associated with the A. M. 
Byers Company and the Oil Well Supply 
Company jointly as special Pacific Coast 
representative, and in 1928 joined Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation as special sales 
representative. 


CURTIS S. MITCHELL 


Curtis S. Mitchell, Vice President and 
Controller of the Philadelphia Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, died July 23rd, 
in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Mitchell was born in Beaver, Penn- 
sylvania, and educated in the public and 
high schools of that place, after which he 
came to Pittsburgh, where he spent his 
entire business life. On August 16, 1897, 
he entered the service of the United Trac- 
tion Company of Pittsburgh, and on April 
1, 1898, was promoted to the position of 
Auditor of the Company. 

When the Philadelphia Company ac- 
quired control of the Allegheny County 
Light Company, the Consolidated Gas 
Company of the City of Pittsburgh, and 
United Traction Company of Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Mitchell was appointed Assistant 
Auditor, and on May 1, 1900, was elected 
Auditor of the Philadelphia Company and 
Subsidiary Companies. On May 1, 1912, 
he was elected Controller of these Com- 
panies, and on January 1, 1924, a Vice 
President of the Philadelphia Company. 
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